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Commons Comment 


D. M. Fisher 


® LAST JANUARY, so the story goes, Mr. Diefenbaker had 
a phone call from Mr. Eisenhower. While he asked the 
president to hold the line, he craned his neck and called to 
Jim Nelson, his press secretary: 

“Get Smith on the line — on the bottom line; I’ve Mr. 
Eisenhower on the top one”’. 

Mr. Nelson paused and replied: 

“No! No! Sydney.” 

This bit of apocrypha underlines and digs at the biggi- 
tiness of the throaty young member from Calgary South. 
But in some ways Mr. Art Smith has had a fine time this 
session: lobbying on the Energy Bill, chairing the Estimates 
Committee’s prods at the Civil Service Commission, and 
injecting into the committee on Broadcasting several recom- 
mendations unrelated to evidence and setting its tone of 
harsh unfriendliness to the CBC. 

Mr. Diefenbaker took the occasion of the last day of the 
session to both compliment and caution the activities of 
the multifarious committees of the House. The compliment 
justified the lightning pace through departmental estimates; 
the caution was the spectre of the excess of American con- 
gressional committees. 

A member of the Broadcasting Committee might think 
young Mr. Smith was on his mind. This was the committee 
that swung behind the Calgarian’s demand for details on 
sponsor’s share of programme costs, overriding the request 
of the Minister of National Revenue and the CBC’s Board 
of Directors that details be kept secret for business reasons. 
Then Mr. Smith got the majority of the committee to 
approve recommendations which paradoxically called for a 
vigorous commercial policy by the Corporation, a greater 
toughness with sponsors in order to recover more expenses, 
and the need for show packaging to be done by sponsors 
or advertising agencies, with a concomitant entré onto the 
network. This last urging was coupled with the odd reminder 
— surely chilling to the entrepreneurs — that the CBC did 
have the veto over such shows. 


It was an odd committee in many ways. Its terms of 
reference were broad but the general understanding was 
that it would examine the efficacy of the Broadcasting Act 
of 1958, and the relationships of the Board of Broadcasting 
Governors, the CBC, and the private stations. After thirty 
sittings and some 750 pages of evidence, after incomplete 
evidence from the BBG, none from the private stations or 
any other interested parties, after daily diversions by the 
Tremblay-Dorion-Johnson immorality-chasers from Quebec, 
after the large excursion into the charges of clandestine 
political influence, the Committee produced a 1500 word 
report. This document was the fruit of some three hours of 
deliberation over a larger draft report put together by four 
or five of the more active members over a weekend. 

It was an up, down, and all around the town experience 
for me as a committee member. It shook a recently-devel- 


“Which Smith, Art?” 


oped respect for the usefulness of parliamentary com- 
mittees, assured me that many parliamentarians have little 
perception of the principles and facts of Canadian broad- 
casting other than that the CBC costs too much, is an 
unconventional, inefficient organization, and that private 
broadcasters are great because they cost no one (i.e. the 
government) any money. 

On reflection, the most vivid memory was of a tableau 
seen for a second in the government lobby. It was the post- 
question period interlude in the House, the broadcasting 
committee was to sit again in a few minutes to hear the 
continuation of the dramatic evidence of Peers and asso- 
ciates, and I was pursuing a Conservative M.P. behind the 
government curtain on a personal matter. As I broke through 
the door of the government lobby calling his name, I almost 
fell over an animated group composed of the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Halpenny, the Committee chairman, and Richard Bell, 
M.P. for Carleton and the most experienced Conservative on 
the Committee. I bumbled abruptly from the sanctum, with 
a feeling of guilt. My subsequent analysis of this personal 
reaction relates it to my rather unconscious acceptance of 
the view that the Prime Minister was the mysterious 
influence. There has not been any substantiation of this, 
and several Conservatives who were close to the controversy 
have assured me that the PM had kept only an amused, 
detached eye on the committee proceedings. The PM’s known 
intensity and sensitivity on the appraisal given to him and 
the government by the press and broadcasters has made 
his political enemies suspicious. On many occasions he told 
reporters who had been on Preview Commentary what he 
thought of their remarks, if he encountered them later in 
the morning. 

Mr. Nowlan has denied that the PM or anyone else in 
the cabinet made any direct move on the CBC management 
over Preview Commentary. He did indicate that the CBC 
plan to air the rebel side of the Algerian case and to bring 
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an ex-Nazi paratrooper to Canada for a telecast were 
blocked through cabinet advice, the one because of official 
French protests, the other because of objections from the 
immigration branch. Mr. Nowlan admitted, in effect, that 
he had been an unofficial channel of both critical and 
praising comments on programmes to Mr, Bushnell. Some 
of these criticisms were from his colleagues. The tenor 
and manner of these meetings of the minister and Mr. 
Bushnell make for fanciful conjecture. Mr. Nowlan is a 
bear of a man, attractive and warm in personality, broad in 
outlook. He is neither precise nor censorious but he is blunt 
and discursive. Mr. Bushnell impressed me on his committee 
performance as a grand candidate for the role of the lion 
in the Wizard of Oz. Mr. Nowlan may have overwhelmed 
him with earthy exhortations to pull up his socks (Mr. 
Bushnell’s phrase) supplemented with an occasional variety 
of sulphurous comments on Preview Commentary made by 
cabinet members. Then Mr. Bushnell decided to chop the 
programme as a bona fide of his executive control. It was 
a stupid decision, in defiance of common political sense. 
Whatever we may feel about Bushnell, Mr. Nowlan has 
common sense. 

Other rumoured sources of the political interference were 
Mr. Grossart, the PM’s advertising genius, and Senator 
Brunt, at least a self-styled amanuensis to Mr. Diefen- 
baker. Mr. Bushnell is a gregarious fellow and may have 
talked with them but if he took seriously any of their com- 
ments or suggestions on Preview Commentary he merits 
oblivion. 

One consequence of the resignations of Peers, Gillis, and 
Trotter, and the attendant furore is that it should scare 
off any interference for some time. Unfortunately, the same 
kind of reasoning can advance the likelihood that the whole 
episode will have a “play it safe” effect on public affairs 
programming. There was a clear split in the committee 
over the resigning trio; thus there was no mention of them. 
The sensational confirmation of Messrs. Hall and Jennings, 
that they had passed on word taken from Mr. Bushnell to 
the lower echelons which supported the charge of clandes- 
tine political influence, took Peers and friends off the hook. 
Then Mr. Bushnell put himself alone on the hook by 
denying there had been such influence while agreeing he 
had allowed such an impression to go down. The majority of 
the committee was anxious to leave it at that and unwilling 
to get the views of any of the CBC Board of Directors. 
Throughout, the committee tended to overlook the role this 
Board played or should play. The evidence of Dr. Stewart, 
head of the Board of Broadcast Governors was incomplete. 
He appeared to be a cautious, competent man, perhaps 
over-anxious to move carefully. 

The general wish of those committee members in support 
of the CBC seemed to centre on the need for a CBC head 
in the Donald Gordon mold. In other words, there was 
more faith in a dominant personality to carry the CBC along, 
than in either the directors or the management executives. 


One Tory member of the committee who strongly supports 
the CBC has had a constituency reaction similar to the 
one I have had. Briefly put, the view of most people is that 
the CBC is an extravagant organization, bent on uplift and 
cultural eccentricities or esoteric matters which do not 
interest the ordinary Canadian. The CBC could disappear 
tomorrow without their regrets. On the last day of the 
session Mr. Nowlan said: “I sometimes wonder whether the 
advertising dollar and the division of it may not influence 
to some extent the not entirely friendly criticism which 
sometimes comes from the press.” 

This press criticism, sustained and consistent, is a large 
part of the cause which gives the effect already noted: the 
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absence of CBC public support. This alleged effect may 
be countered as unimportant by those who point to the 
many ‘thoughtful’ people who still recognize the need for 
the CBC, who note the large organizations (e.g. the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, the Canadian Federation of Agri- 
culture, the Women’s Institutes) which continue to support 
the CBC. Does the rank and file membership of such asso- 
ciations appreciate the CBC or understand what a terrible 
broadcasting situation we would have if the CBC is ham- 
strung or given over to the private broadcasters? 

The private member of parliament is usually well attuned 
to the feelings of most of his constituents. Most of us take 
up those feelings, almost osmotically. I can rue the short- 
sightedness of the House Committee’s report on the CBC, 
charge that it is unfair and stupid, but I have an uneasy 
sense that the majority of the nation is with the gist of the 
report. One veteran press man here told me some weeks 
ago that those who loved the CBC should mount the bar- 
ricades at once. It seemed a melodramatic suggestion then; 
now, I am not so sure. 
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Winner of the Ryerson Fiction Award 


By Arthur G. Storey. This prize-winning novel is the story 
of a homesteading family in Saskatchewan, from their pio- 
neering days, through successful years, into the drought- 
stricken thirties when all seemed lost. But not all, for they 
had raised a stalwart family who in new and different ways 
began their own pioneering for another generation. $4.00 
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Seaway at the Cross Roads 


The St. Lawrence Seaway dream is slowly becoming a 
nightmare for those who use it and the Authority. Mechani- 
cal failures, systems of priorities (in effect little less than 
flag discrimination) and traffic jams, together with pessi- 
mistic views of its probable effect on the Canadian economy, 
presage a far more limited future for this long-sought ribbon 
of water. 

The Seaway is falling short of expectations. Ships are not 
passing through at an economical rate of speed, and are 
being delayed for considerable periods of time — a very 
costly experience for ship-owners, especially those flying 
a foreign flag. It was hoped that the Seaway would attract 
a large volume of ocean-going shipping. The prospect was 
plausible. However, such services run to very tight schedules 
and delays are costly, not only in terms of added operating 
expenses due to waiting at the locks, but also in loss of 
contracts. 

Many of these problems are nothing more than teething 
troubles: the lack of proper equipment on foreign vessels, 
inexperienced masters and unfamiliarity with procedures 
should in time disappear. However, other problems are 
serious, and could conceivably blight the Seaway per- 
manently. Three unfavourable conditions are of a semi- 
permanent, or even permanent nature. The greatest of all 
is the Welland Canal. 


The situation at Wellaud has confirmed previous fears. 
It is an almost disastrous bottleneck. In the early stages, 
ships were delayed for periods of up to two days, at a con- 
servatively estimated cost of $1,000 per day per ship. The 
only and obvious answer is the provision of twin locks at 
Welland in the very near future, if the waterway is to 
retain its popularity. 

Related to this is a general slowing down of shipping, 
partially caused by large numbers of small foreign ships. 
This, together with the Welland bottleneck, expensive equip- 
ment requirements and Seaway tolls, will tend to make a 
trip along the Canal an expensive experience and will heavily 
discourage foreign shipping. 

The future of the Seaway lies in the development of large 
lakers carrying bulk cargoes — iron ore west and grain 
east. If present conditions continue, foreign traffic will dis- 
appear. This could be generally desirable. The specially 
built laker — constructed in Canadian shipyards and em- 
ploying Canadian seamen —- can carry bulk cargoes far 
more cheaply than the ocean-going vessel. Indirectly, this 
would also tend to offset a probably unfavourable effect on 
the Canadian economy. 

With foreign vessels comprising a considerable propor- 
tion of total traffic, the effect of the Seaway on Canada’s 
future will be to increase competition from outside. This is 
especially true of steel. Should freight rates (and transit 
time) be reduced substantially, it is probable that foreign 
steel will be imported in considerable quantities. Yet Cana- 
dian steel may remain competitive, if Labrador ore can be 
cheapened even further by smooth and inexpensive trans- 
portation. This will require rapid development of facilities 
for shipping bulk cargoes. 

The other product most likely to be affected is grain. The 
Seaway will undoubtedly reduce the cost of transporting 
western grain, thereby making it more competitive on world 
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markets, Here, also, grain storage facilities will have to be 
improved rapidly to exploit the advantage. 

It is still too early to pass judgement. However, certain 
factors are becoming obvious. In its present condition, the 
Seaway is too expensive a waterway for ocean-going ships. 
Its future lies in the carriage of bulk cargoes by large, 
specially designed lakers. Auxiliary services, ports and 
storage facilities must be improved and developed in the 
very near future, if the Seaway is to provide any long-term 
benefit to Canada. 

Regarding the effect of the Seaway on the economy in 
general, it can be said that competition for the supply of 
raw materials within the Canadian market will increase, 
most probably to this nation’s disadvantage. However, if 
the real purpose of the Seaway is kept in mind — the provi- 
sion of efficient transportation facilities for Canadian and 
U.S. bulk traffic on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway 
—- and the necessary improvements are effected, the market 
for Canadian resources — mineral and agricultural — could 
widen considerably. This may necessitate a revision of 
policy regarding tolls. 

Now that the excitement engendered by this great project 
has subsided, a calm and critical evaluation of the economics 
of the Seaway is possible. Steps can be taken to ward off the 
nightmare and translate the dream into reality, even though 
the latter may not prove as fruitful as was originally hoped. 

Davin P. Saca 


Crisis in Israel 


The republic of Israel is today facing one of the gravest 
internal crises it has passed through. The opposition parties 
have openly defied the Prime Minister, Mr. Ben Gurion, on 
his latest arms contract with Western Germany. They 
criticize him for having made such an agreement with a 
nation that a few years ago exterminated millions of Jews. 
This crisis is important because it reflects the growing 
difference of opinion among the different Israeli parties. 

Israel contains a number of political parties which have 
been kept in coalition by the necessities of building up a 
strong new state. Hitherto the political activities have been 
combinations and interchanges of coalition, no one party 
having an overall majority. Each party, however, has been 
evolving its own political aspects, platforms, aims and 
aspirations. These follow the familiar pattern of left, 
center and right, with this difference: in Israel the rightist 
parties, the Mizrachi Federation and the Agudath Israel, are 
primarily religious. The basic aim of these parties is to 
establish Israel as a theocracy instead of the secular state 
that it is today. They advocate free enterprise, and are 
strongly opposed to Socialism. Nevertheless they have tended 
to favor Ben Gurion’s Mapai, although they have more than 
once caused difficulties for the Ben Gurion coalition. 


The Ben Gurion party is the most important party in 
Israel, although it does not control a majority and hence 
always has operated by coalition. It is known as the Mapai 
or the Israel Labor Party and is socialist after the pattern 
of the British Labor Party or the C.C.F. of Canada. It has, 
however, been pushed further and further to the center by 
the extreme leftists, and thus has abandoned some of its 
socialism. In 1957 the Ben Gurion government openly 
aligned itself with the Western powers by adopting the 
Eisenhower Doctrine. 

The extreme left is represented by Mapam or the United 
Workers’ Party. Mapam comprises labor groups that have 
always been more Marxist than Mapai in ideology, and 
accuses Mapai of having strayed from socialism. Mapam 
wants to make Israel more neutralist in its international 
affairs, and to extend nationalization of major Israeli indus- 
tries. Mapai and Mapam, however, both advocate the secular 
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state, whatever their differences on foreign policy and the 
methods of applying socialism to economics. The Confede- 
ration of the General Zionists and the Progressive Party 
constitute the Center, both representing the bulk of the 
merchants and professional middle-classes. They stress 
free enterprise, non-interference of state in religious matters 
and reflect a pro-western attitude. They have generally lent 
their support to the Mapai party, particularly in the current 
crisis. Their outlook corresponds somewhat to both the 
Conservative and Liberal parties of Canada. 

What is most significant about the present crisis is that 
it shows the increasing consolidation and strength of the 
individual political parties, each of which naturally cherishes 
the ambition to be elected to full power. Prime Minister Ben 
Gurion has been the strong man of Israel, in fact one of 
the founding fathers. Powerful yet moderate, governing 
through a manipulation of coalition support: in short, he is 
a leader well nigh impossible to unseat. Nevertheless, Mapam 
and the other opposition parties of the left, have radically 
challenged the “Old Man” on the question of sale of arms 
to West Germany, This issue is of such fundamental emo- 
tional appeal in Israel that, through it, Mapam evidently 
hopes to be able at least to take over the leadership of the 
coalition from Mapai. 

What appears on the surface to be a desire of the people of 
Israel to clarify their relations with post-war Germany, is 
actually a matter of party politics, being a manoeuvre on 
the part of the opposition to defeat the present coalition. 
In November 1959, the Israeli voters may be deciding on 
the point of their new relations with West Germany, but 
their decision will have deep repercussions throughout 
Israeli internal politics. If they remove Ben Gurion and the 
middle-of-the-road parties, they pave the way for the 
establishment of a state based on doctrinaire socialism and 
neutralism. On the other hand, they may bring to the fore 
the parties working toward a theocratic Israel founded on 
the age-old Torah. This is the dilemma the Israeli electorate 
has to face in the November 1959 election. 

Henry P. Hasis 


Letter from Rome 


Summer is a formidable time in Rome. The streets are 
filled with cars and buses from all over Europe. Every train 
and plane disgorges more and more tourists and the city 
rocks with noise. 

It is noiser than New York or even cities like Milan, 
where noise is loved for its own sake; and it is a combination 
of noise plus light, for the first hot sunshine of the year 
pours down all day, and at night the advertising signs along 
the Via Tritone and the Corso Umberto are brighter than 
any lights that have been seen in Europe since the war. 

There is a movie boom, a boom in the department stores, 
a hotel boom, and a building boom. Across the Tiber near 
the Vatican whole suburbs are springing up on the river 
flats and in the hills above. They consist mostly of large 
blocks of hotels for the tourists. Everything is new with the 
newness of the American midwest. 

Only late at night, after 11 o’clock, do the traffic jams 
abate; the exhausted tourists who have been sightseeing 
since dawn drag themselves to bed, and the city subsides 
into a faint resemblance of what it used to be several years 
ago. Rome then was still a quiet provincial place full of 
diplomats and priests. There were just a few foreign soldiers 
hanging around and dragging out the days until they were 
sent home. No one was in a hurry and the accent was heavily 
on the past. 

But now the approaches to the city are plastered with 
phosphorescent advertisements and the constant roaring of 
engines in the sky reminds one a little of the Berlin airlift. 
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You have only to look down any side street in the center 
of the city to see the change — the new movie houses, 
Coca-Cola in the wine bars, and the desperate motor-cyclists 
weaving in and out among the crowds that have spilled into 
the roads from the sidewalks. 

It is this Americanization of Rome, this complicated 
mixture of the very new and the very old, which hits the 
eye at every moment. It is not just a tourist change, a 
passing thing that has occurred only recently. The swing 
towards American ideas and values goes a little further every 

ear. 
’ There has always been an affinity between the Americans 
and the Italians — the immediate approach, a certain indi- 
vidualism, the desire to build and spend, the love of speed. 
But now this partnership is moving towards a new combina- 
tion in Rome. Perhaps none of us has realized yet just how 
widely and strongly the dollar has flowed into Italy to fill 
the vacuum left by the collapse of Fascism. 

It has not just been a question of the Marshall Plan, and 
other relief funds from America. Italy has received in addi- 
tion a number of special private loans and grants for her 
heavy industry. From 1945 onwards American investors 
have found the Italians eager and immensely industrious. 
Business men here have not come up against the rigid rules 
and the amour-propre they found in France and in England. 
They have been able to make arrangements with Italian 
Government departments. Private dollar investments went 
into movie houses, hotels, transport firms and factories. On 
top of this there have been the Vatican revenues from 
abroad, the steady flow of dollars from relatives in the 
States and the tourist money. 

The result has been to make the dollar almost an Italian 
currency. If a man wants to let you his house he will quote 
you a price, not in Italian lire, but in dollars. You buy cars 
with dollars. In the end you always think in dollars. And 
with this fixation on the dollar there has been a natural trend 
towards the American way of doing business and American 
standards of taste and behaviour. 

There was a time not long ago when the average urban 
Italian had a strong aesthetic taste of his own; and much 
of it came from the bottom upwards, from the small crafts- 
man, from the slow, traditional way of doing things and 
from the very presence of the ancient buildings and works 
of art. The Fascists did something to loosen this, to break 
down individual tastes, with their strong central government 
and party machine. The process has now been carried much 
further by the imitation of American mass production. 

If you want a new suit of clothes now, you don’t go to 
the village tailor, you get one ready-made from the factory 
in Milan. In place of opera you go to the movies. Instead of 
Neapolitan laments the milk boy sings “Baby Its Cold 
Outside” and his girl friend wears the sack. 

All this, of course, applies only to the big centers like 
Rome, and it may not, as yet, constitute a great social 
change. But the fact is that the Italians who are adopting 
this new way of life are delighted with it. They appear 
much happier and healthier than before. They would not go 
back to the squalid and romantic past for anything. 

There are complications, of course. Take, for example, 
one of the most obvious cases — the case of the pretty girl. 
She has been developed into a cult lately, especially in places 
like Rome. She gazes out of the cover of every other maga- 
zine on the newsstands. She sprawls across the advertisement 
boards from one end of Rome to the other. She appears in 
the flesh at beauty contests on the summer beaches. 

In the earlier years the Italian girl was never a languorous 
and exotic object to be stared at. She was a plump and 
friendly girl, rather thick around the hips and natural in 
her manners. She had a composed and unaffected beauty. 
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She stayed at home a good deal, she married young and she 
often had five or six children or more. 

Now she is being asked to change. Somehow she must 
contrive to have long legs, slim hips and a remote and 
enticing air. Her adolescence is prolonged far beyond the 
point where once she would have married. She knows many 
more men and appears much more in public than she would 
have done before the war. And to some extent the emphasis 
in ‘her life (or at any rate a short part of her life) switches 
away from children and the home. She is more interested in 
going out and seeing a little more of the world. Just what 
effect this is going to have on Italy’s permanent major 
problem — her overpopulation — will make an interesting 
study during the next several years. : 

But still the sun streams down and there is still a cycle 
of life in this city which will probably survive this latest 
invasion of ideas as it has survived all the others. In the 
end, no doubt, some sort of synthesis will come out of it. 

GABRIEL GERSH 


Canadian Calendar 


@ On June 25 the Supreme Court of Canada ruled that a 
hospital may make regulations governing membership on 
its medical staff, and may prohibit the splitting of doctors’ 
fees by the members of its staff. 


@ For the second year there is a decline in the number of 
waterfowl in Canada; it is most serious in Saskatchewan, 
where the breeding index is down 39 per cent from 1958. 


@ Two new bird sanctuaries are being established on Sout- 
hampton Island in northern Hudson Bay: the Harry Gib- 
bons sanctuary, 575 sq. miles, and the East Bay sanctuary, 
450 sq. miles. They will be supervised by the Canadian 
Wildlife Service. 


®The Dominion Drama Festival is planning an all-Canadian 
final for 1967, the jubilee year of Confederation. Only plays 
written by Canadians will be accepted for the final in that 
year. 


@Azellus Denis (Liberal, Montreal St. Denis) has com- 
plained that the new RCMP Superannuation Act is even 
more incomprehensible than the act it is to replace. Some 
sections have as many as 42 lines without a period. One 
sentence is 104 lines long. 


@ The Commons has dropped many of the proposed amend- 
ments to the Combines Investigations Act until the next 
sessipn, because the legal committee of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association protested the sloppy language in the 
sections concerning mergers and monopolies. 


@ Dr. L. E. Howlett of the National Research Council, head 
of the consulting committee for the International Conference 
on Weights and Measures, will propose a new basis for the 
metric standard when the Conference meets in Paris in 
October, 1960. Instead of the present basis, represented on 
strips and blocks of metals which over the decades have lost 
minute parts through molecular change, the new standard is 
based on the wavelength of a particular light that is un- 
changeable throughout the universe, and which any well- 
equipped lab can produce and measure with results 100 
times more accurate than those at present. 


@ It was through the work of Dr. Howlett and the scientists 
of the National Research Council that the U.S. and Britain 
were brought to agree last October on common standards 
for the inch and the pound. In Canada, the Commons gave 
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final approval June 30 to legislation providing for these 
infinitesimal changes in lengths and weights. 


@ Canada was one of 21 nations elected to the permanent 
council of the International Civil Aviation Organization. 


@ United States has suggested further discussion on its 
proposal to divert additional water from the Great Lakes 
System at Chicago. External Affairs Minister Green said 
he regards consultation as a satisfactory approach. 


@ Miss Ethel R. Godfrey, assistant professor in the Social 
Work Dept. of the University of Toronto, will spend six 
months in Paris advising the French committee of schools 
of social work on methods of casework and training. 


@ Members of Parliament will be given free air transporta- 
tion between their homes and Ottawa three times a session: 
the opening and closing of the session and the Easter recess. 


@ The radiation protection division of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare has undertaken a program to 
test radioactivity in rain and in the air. Twenty-five units 
will collect samples for analysis at key points across Canada. 


@ Maj.-Gen. George P. Vanier, 71, who served as ambassa- 
dor to France for nine years, will succeed Vincent Massey as 
Governor-General. 


@ Canada and Japan have signed a bilateral agreement for 
co-operation in the peaceful uses of atomic energy, especially 
in the field of electric power. Canada has signed similar 
agreements, designed to protect the export interests of Cana- 
dian uranium producers, with West Germany, Pakistan and 
Switzerland. 


@Automobile and truck production in Canada in the first 
half of this year rose 13 per cent over the same period last 
year. 


@ J. D. Herbert of Saskatoon and Calgary has been ap- 
pointed head of the national historic sites division of the 
National Resources Department. He succeeds A. J. H. 
Richardson of Ottawa, who becomes the division’s senior 
specialist in historical research, 


@ The Commons Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters 
has recommended greatly increased federal spending on 
tourist promotion to increase Canada’s tourist revenues, 
now the third-ranking source of foreign exchange. Tourist 
spending in Canada in 1958 was $352,000,000; the chain 
reaction of this spending in purchases of supplies and 
services circulated more fresh dollars, according to the 
committee, than most other industries. Canada gets a 
return of $130 in U.S. funds for every dollar spent on 
tourist advertising in the U.S. Last year Canadian advertis- 
ing in the U.S. cost $2,600,000; for 1960 an increase of at 
least 25% is suggested by the committee. 


@ The study of Canada’s taxation system and the way 
revenue is divided among Federal, provincial and municipal 
governments, is expected to take at least 2 years. Meanwhile 
the Federal Government will continue its special 3% return 
to the provinces on personal income taxes, and will perhaps 
make further stopgap concessions in October. 








M. R. HALDI, B.Com. 


Public Accountant 


5 Huntley Street, Toronto, Canada - WA. 3-5708 
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The Dawson Biography 
of Mackenzie King 


F. H. Underbill 


® IT SADDENS ME to reflect that, on the last occasion 
on which I appeared on the platform at a joint meeting of 
the Canadian Historical and the Canadian Political Science 
Associations, my colleague on the platform was MacGregor 
Dawson. That was in 1946, in Toronto, when he delivered 
his presidential address as president of the Canadian Polliti- 
cal Science Association and I delivered my presidential 
address as president of the Canadian Historical Association. 
And now we are met to discuss his posthumous volume on 
Mackenzie King. 

It has saddened me also to read some of the reviews of 
this volume that have been written by some of the senior 
members of these two Associations. (I except the admirable 
review by Professor Brady in Canadian Public Administra- 
tion.) Evidently, having lived through the King era, they 
still detest Mackenzie King so much that they cannot forgive 
Dawson for having written well about him. Furthermore, 
there has been a particular nastiness, a special venom, 
about some of these reviews in their references to Dawson. 
And this has led me, with my suspicious mind, to wonder 
whether there must not have been more authors than I had 
thought at the time who considered that they had a rendez- 
vous with destiny to write the official Life but whose views 
were not shared by the King literary executors. The two 
best reviews that I have read are those of Goldwin French 
in the Waterloo Review and Jack Saywell in the Toronto 
Daily Star two young historians who have said exactly 
what it seems to me should be said about this volume; that 
it is very readable and that it is a penetrating and illumi- 
nating study both of Canadian politics in general and of 
the particular politician Mackenzie King. 

I propose to maintain that this is a good book, a very 
good book, and that it is good all through, not merely 
good in parts like the curate’s egg. Of course no volume of 
some five hundred pages dealing with history or politics has 
ever appeared which is not open to challenge at some points 
on questions of fact, at others on questions of interpretation, 
at others on the over-emphasis or the lack of emphasis which 
the author has given to certain events. Even if a good many 
of these criticisms come to be accepted by the great body 
of informed readers, this does not prevent the book from 
rating as a first-class piece of work and a notable contribu- 
tion to its subject. I think that the virtues of the Dawson 
volume will impress Canadian historians more and more as 
time goes on. 

As a political biography this volume is noteworthy for 
two special virtues. Every biographer should, of course, be 
\ partisan of the man he is writing about. But Dawson is 
ilso very frank about the unpleasant, the odious side, of 
Mackenzie King. He makes clear that we have here a man 
who was a genuine idealist, a progressive, a student well 
trained in the social science of his day, an enthusiast eager 
to lead his fellow Canadians towards a new understanding 
of the structure of modern industrial society; but who was 
also a pathological egoist, a man of the most blatant personal 
ambition, a man who unscrupulously cultivated the rich 
and powerful in his upward climb, who was always at the 


(At the annual conference of the Canadian Historical Association in 
Saskatoon in June, 1959, one of the items on the programme was a 
symposium on MacGregor Dawson’s first volume of the official bio- 
graphy of W. L. Mackenzie King. The participants were F. H. 
Underhill, Eugene Forsey and J. R. Mallory. This is the substance of 
my remarks.) —F.H.U. 
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same time contemplating the beauties of character of him- 
self and his family, and who was prone to indulge in a 
disgusting narcissism that turns one’s stomach over. Dawson 
presents these two contradictory elements in the King char- 
acter and leaves us to draw our own conclusions. 

Because of the famous diary, we now know more about 
the King egoism than about the same characteristic in most 
other Canadian public men. But, as a matter of fact, all 
men who reach the top in politics or business or the church 
are certain to be supreme egoists. And the political bio- 
grapher is not doing a realistic job unless he brings this 
fact out about his subject. I remember back in the 1930’s 
reading F. S. Oliver’s work, The Endless Adventure, on 
Walpole. Curiously enough, it was drawn to my attention 
at that time by J. S. Woodsworth. Oliver’s main point, which 
he kept repeating through three volumes, was that every 
statesman is characterized by two opposed qualities: one 
an unusually intense love of his country, which leads him 
to spend days and years of hard work for his country’s 
happiness and greatness; and the other, an inordinate love 
of personal power. If he doesn’t possess the second quality, 
he never gets the chance to put the first into practice. And 
any political biography, if it is to lead to a real under- 
standing of its subject, must make clear his inordinate love 
of power as well as his patriotism. 

One can think of several well known political biographies 
which fail when subjected to this test. Morley’s Gladstone 
is a good example. If you read the memoirs and private 
letters of Gladstone’s contemporaries, you discover that 
practically everyone who was on the inside of politics in 
the 1880’s and 1890's, including Gladstone’s own cabinet 
ministers in his later administrations, was convinced that 
the Grand Old Man was actuated chiefly in his old age by 
his lust for power and that he never made a move without 
calculating its effects upon his own personal power. The 
one innocent exception was honest John Morley who came 
to be the Gladstone biographer. Morley gives a fine picture 
of the tremendous drive and energy of his hero, of the 
sweep of his imagination and of the infectious attraction 
of his enthusiasm; but the egoistic obsessive belief that 
England could only flourish under a Gladstone ministry, 
which so impressed contemporaries, is not there. 

Skelton’s Laurier is another example. When it appeared 
J. W. Dafoe wrote in criticism, in his little book on Laurier 
which is now one of our political classics, that Skelton put 
too much emphasis on the Galahad in Laurier and not 
enough on the Machiavelli. And he went on to argue that 
the love of power grew on Laurier until in the end, in 1917, 
it completely distorted his judgement. 

It seems to me that Donald Creighton’s Macdonald is 
also open to this kind of criticism. It is a literary triumph 
because its author, especially in the second volume, has 
adapted to political biography a technique used brilliantly 
by some of our greatest contemporary novelists, the tech- 
nique of the stream of consciousness. But Macdonald’s 
consciousness, as portrayed by Creighton, is always con- 
cerned about great public issues; he is always thinking 
ahead, always revealing the broader scope of his con- 
sciousness, as against the narrowness of his pigmy contem- 
poraries. You hardly get the impression, which was that 
of so many of his contemporaries, that the old man loved 
above everything the art of managing and manipulating 
other people, that he went to bed every night reflecting 
upon the manipulations of the past day and woke up every 
morning planning fresh permutations and combinations in 
this endless art of manipulation. Macdonald, that is, was an 
earthier and more vulgarly egoistic man than Professor 
Creighton makes him out to be. The Creighton Macdonald 
is etherealized. In some of the pages of the second volume 
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you can hardly avoid feeling that this sensitive, imaginative, 
intellectual might even, had the circumstances of his earlier 
life been different, have qualified as the head of a univer- 
sity history department. 

Dawson seems to me to have shown more realistically and 
successfully than these other authors what an ambitious and 
masterful politician is actually like. 


The second great virtue of the Dawson biography is the 
skill with which he sets forth King’s conception of political 
leadership in a country like Canada. Dawson, like King, 
believed in a two-party system for Canada (the two-party 
system is the great Utopia of all academic political scientists 
and all hard-boiled newspaper editors in this country); and 
he explains with brilliant clarity how a national party leader 
must conciliate and gather together under his leadership as 
many as possible of the various interest groups in the com- 
munity and must hold them together by emphasizing con- 
stantly the things that they have in common rather than 
the things that divide them. Dawson’s account of how King 
formed his first cabinet after the election of 1921 will 
become a classic in our political literature. He is also 
preparing us in this volume to understand how King came 
to defeat Mr. Meighen in 1926: the Meighen conception 
of political leadership was so different from his and so less 
fitted to Canadian actualities. 


I don’t, however, think that Dawson brings out sufficiently 
the price that we pay for this King kind of leadership and 
for the Canadian kind of national political party. Maybe 
he would have considered this question in a later volume. 
He does make clear how King was prepared for party leader- 
ship by his experience as a conciliator in labour disputes. 
But the conciliator or arbitrator between competing interests 
is aiming primarily at peace rather than at justice. And if 
he is successful it is because he understands instinctively 
that it is his business to assign the lion’s share to the lion. 
That is just what the political leader goes on doing when 
he conceives his function to be that of a broker among 
interest groups. A liberal, however, such as King claimed 
to be, must surely sooner or later reach the point at which 
he questions whether some of the lesser beasts of the forest 
shouldn’t get something more out of the lion’s share. 


I think that there is another weakness in this volume. 
The diary surely gave Dawson a great chance to probe 
further than he has done into the real nature of Mackenzie 
King’s religion. King was brought up as a Presbyterian. 
Should there not be more discussion here of what had hap- 
pened to Calvinism in Ontario by the end of the nineteenth 
century? If the King family had been Methodists, we 
shouldn’t need to worry ourselves so much about the reli- 
gious atmosphere in the King household; a Methodist goes 
through the mystic experience of conversion, and everything 
is all right after that. If they had been Anglicans, we also 
shouldn’t need to worry very much. For Anglicanism has 
flourished as the religion of the most unreligious, this- 
worldly, of all peoples on the face of this earth, the English. 
As someone remarked somewhere recently, you can reject 
practically everything in Christianity except its ethics, or 
you can accept practically everything in the Roman Catholic 
form of Christianity except the Pope, and still be a good 
Anglican. But Calvinism is a form of religion which imposes 
a more severe intellectual discipline upon its adherents. 

The Calvinist lives under the daily judgement of a trans- 
cendent God whose purposes are inscrutable to mere mortals. 
Yet to the King family their God seems to have been 
merely a useful auxiliary force assisting in the career of W. 
L. Mackenzie King; and Mackenzie King himself never 
seems to have felt himself so close to his God as at one of 
those moments when he had just pulled off his latest step in 
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his steady climb towards the prime ministership. This kind 
of religious consciousness needs more investigation. I suspect 
that most of the Protestant churches and sects of Ontario, 
from whatever point they may have started, had by the 
end of the nineteenth century reached some such stage of 
spiritual degeneration as this, with almost all the intellectual 
content of their religion long since drained away, and their 
sense of the mystery of existence reduced to a conventional 
mushy sentimentalism whose real function was to hide their 
un-Christian egoism from themselves. One of these days 
some young historian who has been studying psychology 
will come along with the thesis that the underlying reason 
why King appealed for so long to so many English Cana- 
dians, in spite of the harsh things they said about him, was 
that he shared so fully their religious experience, such as it 
was. He was the typical Canadian, the representative Cana- 
dian, the essential Canadian, the ideal Canadian, the Cana- 
dian as he exists in the mind of God. 


I think that the Dawson volume is deficient in another 
matter also. All Canadian historians and social scientists 
who write about the twentieth century after 1914 are going 
to be tested in future by the closeness with which they come 
to achieving what A. M. Schlesinger Jr. has achieved in 
his Age of Roosevelt. He succeeds brilliantly in showing 
how out of the ferment of ideas in the Progressive era at 
the turn of the century came the Rooseveltian liberalism of 
the 1930’s; and he succeeds also in making this development 
of political ideas in a period of crisis exciting and exhilarat- 
ing. No Canadian writer has done anything like that for 
the same generation in Canadian politics. Yet the years in 
which King rose to power in Canada were surely years of 
tremendous excitement, tension and crisis; they saw the 
explosion of French Canadian nationalism and the revolt of 
the prairie farmers. Dawson was more interested in political 
institutions and how they work than in political ideas and 
how they affect men and institutions. He is too cool and 
detached about the ferment of the ten years from 1914 to 
1924. Though he lived and taught in a prairie university in 
the 1920’s, he doesn’t seem to see anything more in the 
embattled prairie farmers than Mr. Meighen saw in them 
— obstinate muddle-headed agitators who couldn’t under- 
stand what a party system involves. 


But, all the same, this is a book of high quality. When 
it first appeared, a Canadian newspaperman, reviewing it, 
remarked that it is an innocent Canadian version of Machia- 
velli’s Prince. MacGregor Dawson was too sophisticated an 
intellectual and Mackenzie King was too complicated a poli- 
tician for the adjective “innocent” ever to be applied to 
either of them with any relevance. But the newspaperman 
was right in being reminded of the Prince. For here is a 
study of how, in a twentieth-century democracy like Canada, 
a man attains to political power. If the later volumes come 
up to the Dawson standard, they will no doubt be studies 
of how a modern democratic politician maintains himself 
in power. When a sufficient number of Canadian readers have 
digested these studies, we shall be a more mature people 
politically than we have ever been in the past. 


Canadian Art Magazine 
Miriam Waddington 


® I ONCE HAD a professor who advised me always to 
begin a book by reading the appendices, and certainly never 
to put it aside without so doing. More recently, the experts 
in Zen, the author of the Glass family sagas, and certain 
avant-garde critics have also been advising readers to begin 
at the end, since all endings contain beginnings. 
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The end pages of Canadian Art seem to reflect the un- 
conscious and unplanned development of that periodical, 
and it is in the sections entitled From Coast To Coast in 
Art, and Art Forum that spontaneous discontents are most 
liable to erupt and the unspoken goals set forth. It is in 
the end pages, too, that one can most often discover what a 
periodical really is, and even what it means to its readers; 
whereas through the cover and front pages we can only see 
the image of the journal through its editor’s eyes. 

So much for the subterranean currents of the life in 
periodicals, to which I shall refer again later. 

Canadian Art was founded in 1940, and in its original 
form was called Maritime Art. It started off as a serious 
bi-monthly magazine—the organ of the Maritime Art Associ- 
ation—and was edited by Walter Abell, a Philadelphian who 
was then teaching the history of art at Acadia University. 
In the very first mimeographed issue, Professor Abell defined 
both the short and long term aims of the magazine. With 
equal clarity, he stated the dilemma which confronts the 
publishers of every magazine under the sun—but more 
acutely, those who publish art magazines. This is the age- 
old problem of form versus content—and which should take 
precedence. The question is really academic until the prob- 
lem of costs comes to be considered—and then, I suppose, 
it is money, or the lack of it, which does the talking. But it 
is interesting to know where an editor would wish to place 
the emphasis, and Walter Abell’s wish was unequivocal: 
“The content must be given first consideration.” 

The immediate purpose of the magazine was “to chronicle 
the activities of the local centers in the Maritime Art Asso- 
ciation,” and in addition, to keep members reasonably well 
informed as to what was going on in art studios in the rest 
of Canada, as well as in the world outside. 

The long range goals were more ambitious. ‘Creative 


stimulus should be the . . . primary consideration. | Maritime 


Art| ... must in the largest measure possible provide our 
artists, our critics, our chroniclers of art events with incen- 
tive to expression.” 

But that was in 1940, Social and socialist intentions were 
very much a part of the Canadian climate, and art had not 
yet come to the attention of the investment-minded. The 
plans for a Canadian art magazine as outlined by its first 
editor have, at first glance, not only an optimistic flavor, but 
a naive one as well. Yet it is surprising to see how little 
changed is the type of content that we are apt to find in the 
sophisticated-looking issues of Canadian Art in 1959. 

For instance, Professor Abell intended that each number 
should contain at least one article on the life and work of a 
representative (Maritime) artist, and that, in order to ensure 
a sympathetic presentation, the artist himself should prepare 
the article or else designate a writer of his own choice to do 
so. A quick glance at Canadian Art today will show that 
this is still accepted policy. Living Canadian artists are 
presented impressionistically and historically, rather than 
critically. 

Another important regular feature of Maritime Art was 
called Elsewhere in Canada, and reported current shop talk 
from other regions and kept artists up-to-date as to where 
they might exhibit their work. This feature has also been 
retained to the present day under the slightly different title, 
Coast to Coast in Art. Now, as then, it fulfills a very useful 
function: it tells who is painting what, announces arrivals 
and departures, heralds forthcoming exhibitions, warns 
about deadlines, and announces who has won the latest 
Guggenheim or other prizes. 

Maritime Art also possessed some of those touching 
characteristics which are the mark of a devoted amateurism, 
and which disappeared as soon as the magazine became 
professional and moved its headquarters to Ottawa in 1943. 
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Until that time it had existed on the precarious financial 
base provided by the Maritime Art Association plus a 
miserable $500 a year grant from the Carnegie Foundation. 
Despite this poverty, it persisted in its attempt to bring live 
art to its readers by including at least one original woodcut, 
etching or linograph in each issue, because the editors be- 
lieved that nothing educates taste so much as actual contact 
with living art, no matter on how modest a scale. 

In June, 1941, a conference of Canadian artists was held at 
Queen’s University, sponsored by the National Gallery and 
the Carnegie interests. The effect of the conference was 
reflected in Maritime Art which went from mimeograph 
into print in the October 1941 issue, and several issues later, 
changed its cover design so that the word ART became 
prominent, while the word MARITIME was placed side- 
ways so as to melt unobtrusively into the margins of the 
design. The same issue reported conference proceedings and 
published some distinguished papers by contributors who 
have never been heard of since in the pages of Canadian 
Art. 

The contents included an article on “Art and Society” 
by Professor John Alford, “The Artist and War” by Thomas 
Hart Benton, and “Art and Democracy” by Walter Abell. 
Of course, such themes are as dead nowadays as most critics 
can make them, but I can’t help re-reading these words of 
Walter Abell’s with a sense of their time-weathering signifi- 
cance: “ . the integration of art with society, without 
which the artist suffers privation and society suffers ugliness, 
is a social and cultural matter, not a studio problem.” 

Metamorphoses don’t always take place suddenly, and 
Maritime Art gradually became more generally rather than 
particularly regional. In July 1942, scarcely two years after 
it had been launched, the magazine enlarged its sponsorship 
and became a cooperative venture of the Maritime Art 
Association and the Federation of Canadian Artists. A year 
later a national editorial board was organized, with head- 
quarters in Ottawa. This was partly due to the fact that 
Professor Abell’s work took him to Ottawa, and the maga- 
zine moved with him. 

It was now inevitable that the various national and re- 
gional organizations that were interested in Canadian art 
should combine their efforts and focus their interests. Ac- 
cordingly, in October 1943 Maritime Art became Canadian 
Art, published by an editorial board representing such a 
prodigious number of organizations that the rattling off of 
their names would leave even Rumpelstiltskin breathless 
and subdued: the National Gallery of Canada, the Art 
Association of Montreal, the Vancouver Art Gallery, the 
Maritime Art Association, and the Federation of Canadian 
Artists. 

In the same issue of October 1943, there is also the first 
insidious hint of clique-ishness, or perhaps it was merely an 
ambiguous way of announcing a policy of staff writing: 
“articles and illustrations . . . are desired, but contributors 
are advised to consult the editor before submitting . . .” 
The name of the editor was not even stated in this issue, but 
Walter Abell must have retained his editorial position until 
the summer of 1944 when he left Canada to take up 
teaching at Michigan State College. 

Walter Abell’s departure marked the end of the first 
phase of Canadian Art Magazine. From the autumn of 
1944, up to the present day, Canadian Art has been edited 
jointly by Robert Ayre—a Montreal writer and art critic— 
and Donald Buchanan—an Ottawa film-maker and writer. 
Kathleen M. Fenwick of the National Art Gallery has 
remained a faithful assistant editor. 

One supposes that the financing of the magazine and its 
editorial policy are not unrelated, and that the editorial 
board, composed of representatives of the various artists’ 
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organizations, not only paid the piper but also called the 
tune. A tune to please everyone would have to be inclusive 
enough to placate all regions, and innocuous enough so that 
no region or organization would have cause to take offense. 
Such a tune never has, and never will be invented, but an 
attempt to find just those notes always results in a policy 
of eclecticism. No doubt this is what underlies the present 
editorial policy of Canadian Art in its attempt to give equal 
weight and coverage to all the art activities in Canada. 

On the factual and pictorial levels this atterapt has suc- 
ceeded admirably. The format of Canadian Art has always 
been lively and urbane, and since Paul Arthur took charge 
of production in 1957, Canadian Art has looked good 
enough to eat. The Canada Council grant of $530,000 
(awarded in 1958 for a period of three years) has enabled 
the magazine to make further technical improvements. The 
new format is king size, and color reproductions are bigger 
and. better. 

However, appearances aren’t everything, and a national 
art magazine should do more than just look good on the 
coffee table. A systematic examination of the contents of 
Canadian Art shows very little real development, but a 
gradual unannounced change has taken place in editorial 
purpose and policy. In place of Walter Abell’s 1940 declara- 
tion that “content must be given first consideration” we 
have Robert Ayre’s obscure statement in 1959, of what 
turns out to be a much more limited goal: “. . . the function 
of Canadian Art is to record a vital part of our social history 
as it passes, to offer interpretation, and to assist in the 
maintenance of standards.” As an additional function he 
adds that Canadian Art should serve “as an enhancement 
of the dignity of the Canadian people both at home and 
abroad.” 

My own interpretation of this last sentence may be 
summed up in one hyphenated but mean little phrase 
(purely prejudiced): public-relations. 

There is nothing wrong with promoting good public rela- 
tions either for Canada or Canadian art, but it should not 
be mixed up with the function of a national art magazine 
or the attempt to record or interpret social history as it 
passes. Public relations is a special skill which is based on 
the clever manipulation of half truths. The recording of 
social history is a much more painful process and requires 
an entirely different approach — one entirely free from 
manipulation. Robert Ayre’s statement of editorial policy 
in the January 1959 issue represents a real departure from 
the original intention that the magazine should “provide 
our artists, our critics, our chroniclers of events with 
incentive to expression.” 

It is interesting to glance over the kinds of things that 
do manage to get expressed in Canadian Art. Regional activ- 
ities, exhibits abroad and new acquisitions of public collec- 
tions are very well reported. Apart from this, Canadian Art 
generally manages to include at least one article involving 
historical research, and it has continued to present the life 
and work of contemporary Canadian painters with over- 
emphasis on the positive elements in their work. 


The so-called controversial type of article, dear to the 
heart of every editor, also appears and reappears in various 
guises. This is sometimes called, “What is wrong with 
Canadian Art?”’, and other times, “Can Toronto catch up 
with Montreal as an Art Center?’’ Then there is the 
inspirational article—“Art as an inspiration to Science” and 
also the other side of the same coin—‘Science as an 
inspiration to Art.” 

During the war there were articles on “Art in the Culture 
Front,” “Artists at War,’ and after the war there were 
articles on “Art and Rehabilitation.” There have been 
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occasional articles on psychology and art, and quite a few 
poets have written on behalf of art. P. K. Page, Patrick 
Anderson and Earle Birney come to mind. No one, as far 
as I know, has yet written about Art and nuclear fall-out— 
though I suppose this is what all painters are painting about 
these days. Recent critical articles tend to be of the mathe- 
matical and symbolical type; they employ metaphors taken 
from modern physics and talk about tensions, surfaces, 
balances and spatial distributions. Editorial policy seems 
to favor the non-figurative in art and the non-evaluative in 
criticism. 

Evaluative criticism usually appears in letters in the Art 
Forum, written by readers. As early as 1948 one correspond- 
ent touched the core problem: “ ... our politeness .. . is 
unhealthy . . . Canadian Art could help . . . in this respect 
by going after the blight of politeness with the DDT of 
healthy wit and anger . . . being less careful of its own good 
manners .. .”, while three years later a much more em- 
bittered reader complained that the criticism was unin- 
formed and the reviews of books and art doings lacked a 
definite point of view. This reader finally concluded that 
art criticism in Canada was and would remain “snowbound”’. 
A very apt image. 

The fact that no thaw has yet taken place is apparent; 
in 1958 someone is still beseeching the editors (in vain) 
for articles that ‘would reach your readers on a level of 
thinking above their normal reading.” 

Even if we accept that reading levels vary, the readers of 
Canadian Art have been asking for more challenging material 
for a long time. One of them even declares that he would 
like to see high-level theoretical discussion. But theorizing, 
as Iris Murdoch has pointed out, is very suspect in our day. 
In our society we would much rather deal with one short- 
term crisis after another in a pragmatic way than try to 
understand the underlying situation. 

And this is just as true of our periodical literature as it 
is of our politics. In our desire to act we often forget to 
think. In the visual arts, where action consists of seeing, 
and thinking consists of believing, our national art maga- 
zine is too action-minded. The immediate need is to raise 
some irritating questions. In 1958 Canadian Art reported a 
circulation of 6,000. To what extent, then, is it being sub- 
sidized? Who are the actual publishers who call themselves 
The Society for Art Publication? lf Canadian Art is being 
subsidized, then who subsidizes it? Above all, what approach 
to art is being subsidized in Canada?. The answers may 
surprise us. 


Stratford 1959 
Philip Stratford 


®& FIRST NIGHT CRITICS were pretty well agreed this 
year on the two Stratford plays: they would not like Peter 
Wood’s As You Like Jt and would not censure the Gascon- 
McCowan Othello. Fortunately for the Festival, attendance 
is not dictated by the critic’s nod and the first month has 
seen good houses for both plays, the former slightly out- 
drawing the latter. 

By now there must be a solid core of Festival regulars 
dedicated or opinionated enough to go to Stratford no matter 
what the critics say. And there should be more of them. No 
doubt there will always be a few who refuse to see a play 
on the strength of a chilling review by Atkinson or Whit- 
taker, just as there will always be cases of feverish infatuation 
like that of the young addict who last year saw Much Ado 
twenty times. But between extremes there is plenty of room 
for an enlightened public critical in the right sense, — 
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independent of judgment, alive to excellence wherever it 
occurs, and now confident that the Festival will provide 
them with a high standard of entertainment if their taste 
is curious and eclectic. 

Gradually and in different ways this critical public is 
growing. Productions of sixteen Shakespeare plays in as 
many styles have given faithful patrons a rich experience 
of theatre. The inauguration of a week of high-school 
matinees is an important step in educating the audience of 
the future. And if support can be found for Michael Lang- 
ham’s scheme to take a small troupe of Festival actors on 
a winter tour of Canadian universities yet another generation 
will be introduced to great drama in the liveliest way. For 
the past seven years the Festival has cultivated its public 
well and continues to do so now, both in its plans for ex- 
pansion and in its regular summer offerings. 

The Stratford initiate will find this year that paradoxically 
it is the newcomer’s play, Peter Wood’s As You Like It, 
which is most familiar, Whether in the casting (Campbell’s 
corpulent clown, Follow’s vinegary villain, Rain’s simple 
shepherd, Hyland’s sweet shepherdess, Helpmann’s dyspep- 
tic ruler, and so on,) or in the Guthrie gusto of the direction, 
here is typical Festival fare. It seems probable that finding 
himself in Guthrie’s theatre with a Guthrie-trained cast, 
Peter Wood let the circumstances set the pace. When inter- 
viewed during rehearsals Mr. Wood observed that oddly 
enough it was in traditionless Canada that Guthrie struck 
his most rebellious blow against the traditional school of 
Shakespeare production. A blow struck in the void, Mr. 
Wood called it. Although this may seem anomalous to an 
Englishman it never particularly bothered the untutored 
Canadian public, and for an audience whose tradition is 
predominantly Guthrie, it is Mr. Wood’s own production 
that seems to be the swing in the void. As You Like It is 
full of invention, boldness and insolence, but after several 
years of Dr. Guthrie’s prescriptions we misguidedly accept 
this as the regular treatment and offer no resistance. Perhaps 
Mr. Wood would have been more shocking if he had set 
us a more traditional diet. 

But as it stands there is still much to like in As You 
Like It. And especially Miss Irene Worth. It is always a 
temptation to surrender judgment to a lively stage personal- 
ity and in this case the temptation is strong. Her main 
attribute is not so much stage presence as charm which she 
uses brilliantly from first to last of a long production. But 
although it is a constant delight to watch her play her 
interpretation remains perhaps a little too playful. Behind 
the disguise of Ganymede, Rosalind frisks and frets self- 
indulgently; behind both Miss Worth gambols and postures, 
always charmingly, but leaves most of the supporting cast 
struggling a little pedantically to keep up to her. 

To Rosalind’s exuberance William Sylvester as Orlando 
provides only a feeble foil. The main counterbalance comes 
from ‘Touchstone, a smaller part but given an energetic 
performance by Douglas Campbell. Like most of the 
audience I enjoyed his moon face and his waddling high 
jinks, And even if he has been set the whole bagful of circus 
business including fishing in the aisles, I found it slight 
provocation for treating Peter Wood as Simple Simon. 

The rest of the cast is highly competent. Eric Christmas’s 
Adam and William Hutt’s Jacques are outstanding, in part, 
as Atkinson suggests, because they speak so cleanly. 
Desmond Heeley’s costumes carry out the variety of the 
comedy with strength and style, the fur-clad court in the 
forest of Arden a particularly genial twist in a Canadian 
production. 

In last analysis if there is fault to be found it is probably 
with the play itself. Most critics acknowledge this weakness 
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but go on to work off their dissatisfaction elsewhere. Perhaps 
the play might be improved by less hurlyburly, with con- 
siderable cutting, with an acceleration of that tedious and 
unsurprising dénouement. But it is no use complaining that 
this is not Shakespeare. And if, as the critics predict, Othello 
pleases more than As You Like It I wager it is because a 
Western-Ontario summer-holiday audience, contrary to all 
reasonable expectation, is by nature much more prone to 
tragedy than to Shakespeare’s brand of pastoral romance. 


Othello is original. It is staid, straightforward and 
sustained. Resisting operatic temptations in this most 
melodramatic of Shakespeare’s tragedies, Douglas Campbell 
as the Moor builds to the harrowing climax with purpose 
and restraint. His imposing bulk accentuated by the weight 
and colour of his costumes, he lurches towards his destiny 
with a heavy dignity often reminiscent of his 1955 Oedipus. 
For my ear his speech has too many rhetorical mannerisms 
to be utterly convincing, just as it is Frances Hyland’s 
high-pitched tremulo which I find most disconcerting in 
her performance. But both actors are visually so well suited 
to their parts and act them with such absorption that this 
is a quibble, not a criticism. 

Douglas Rain’s Iago provides a sharp contrast to the 
thick-lipped Moor. He hisses his sibilants and spits out his 
explosives with sinistér clarity and emphasis. His movement 
is deft and quick, his face subtle and mobile. Yet here is 
no stock villain, no crude old soldier, no homosexual, no 
Venetian Mephistopheles. Mr. Rain avoids all these clichés 
of interpretation and gives us an Iago of such engaging vigour 
and frankness that the first half of the tragedy is his by 
virtue of character alone. And it is a credit to the cast’s 
sense of teamwork and to the directors’ sense of rhythm 
that the balance can swing so smoothly back to Othello 
in the last act. All three principals in Othello play parts a 
little beyond them and rise well to the challenge; and they 
are much more interesting in this capacity than they are 
giving more polished but more pat performances in As You 
Like It. 


None of the other roles in Othello is nearly so demanding 
and all are well taken. Without singling out any actor one 
could pay tribute to the whole company by the sincere wish 
that they may soon have a chance to give us the same 
brand of acting not only in Shakespeare, in Stratford, in 
summer, but in all great drama, all across Canada, all 
year long. 

I have not yet mentioned the stars of Othello, co-directors 
Jean Gascon and George McCowan. In theatrical enterprise 
it is as rare as hazardous to mix temperament at the direc- 
tor’s level. To compound the risk by mixing English and 
French seems certain madness. And yet the Festival has 
sponsored a dual-directorship of this kind that is highly 
successful. From Jean Gascon comes the speed, directness 
and emphasis on passion of the best French tragedy. Des 
caractéres, une catastrophe was Racine’s definition of 
tragedy and it fits this production well. George McCowan 
has seen to it that the sweeping rhythm of Shakespeare’s 
play is preserved and that the poetry is not forgotten. But 
it is wrong to give individual credit for the end result is 
unity, and the play testifies to close and constructive colla- 
boration. 


Any description of Othello would be incomplete without 
reference to Robert Prevost’s contribution as designer. 
Because he has worked steadily with Jean Gascon since 
1953 and because his properties and costumes so intimately 
follow and enhance the design of the play, one is tempted 
to expand praise from duo-directors to a triumvirate. But 
then it becomes difficult to draw a line, and in the end we 
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are obliged to fall back on a general salute to a production 
that is excellent in all its parts. 

Othello has been heralded as Stratford’s first all-Canadian 
play. Certainly the experiment of blending French and 
English dramatic talent in another combination is one of 
the most interesting aspects of this year’s season and one 
might call it characteristically Canadian although as far as 
Festival policy is concerned it is not new. One hopes 
however that we will soon drop the parochial practice of 
judging actors by their passports, and that future festivals 
will see many more British directors and even some 
European French ones. For there is no better way in a tradi- 
tionless young country to improve actors and public so 
that one day we may have an officially recognized national 
theatre that we can be proud to support. 

There is barely enough space to do justice to the main 
item of the Music Festival, Offenbach’s Orpheus in the 
Underworld. In brief, the book is amusing, and the opera is 
well staged, well cast, well sung and well acted. What 
sounded from reading the brochures like exotic fare turns 
out to be erotic farce. That this slight comic opera should 
be produced with such flair and finish is the best proof that 
high standards are catching, the best presage for the success 
of the idea of the Festival as festival, not just Shakespeare, 
and the best promise for the many smaller productions that 
will fill out the 1959 season. 


The Political Future 


of Nicaragua 


Charles W. Anderson 


® TODAY, THE GOVERNMENT of Nicaragua seems 
more like an historic relic than a modern state. The tradition 
of the caudillo, or “strong man,” a highly personal form of 
dictatorship for years typical of the Caribbean area, conti- 
nues strong in Nicaragua long after neighboring nations have 
started to progress gradually toward more democratic poli- 
tical systems. 

Anastasio “Tacho” Somoza, the father of the present 
president of Nicaragua, came to power in 1937. At the time, 
the dominant characteristic of that nation’s political life was 
chronic instability. Presidents rapidly succeeded one another, 
seldom completing a full constitutional term in office. Man- 
agement of the public treasury was chaotic. The nation was 
constantly on the verge of bankruptcy. From 1912 to 1933, 
Nicaragua experienced the ultimate indignity, from the 
Latin point of view, when United States Marines intervened 
in the nation’s affairs to bring some sort of tranquility to the 
scene. 

In the first few years after he came to power in 1937, 
“Tacho” Somoza brought order to Nicaragua. He stabilized 
the political situation, and organized the nation’s financial 
affairs so well that Nicaragua became one of the better credit 
risks in the Caribbean. While he was engaged in these praise- 
worthy activities, Anastasio Somoza was also firmly consoli- 
dating his own power, and gradually appropriating for his 
personal possession a large part of the nation’s economic 
wealth. 

Today, many Central Americans characterize Nicaragua’s 
situation in this way: ‘The Somozas have a large estate, and 
they call it Nicaragua.” The economy of Nicaragua, a nation 
of some 1,300,000 people, with a greater area than any other 
Central American nation, is largely based on agriculture. In 
this predominantly agrarian nation, the Somoza family owns 
about ten per cent of the arable land. Their contro] extends 
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into practically every branch of the economic life of the 
nation. For example, in the field of foreign commerce, the 
Somozas control both the Nicaraguan international airline, 
LANICA, and the nation’s merchant marine, the MAMENIC 
lines. The fortune of the Somoza family is conservatively 
estimated at some 150 million dollars. 

“Tacho” Somoza’s control of the political life of the nation 
was no less thoroughgoing than his activities in the economic 
sphere. The historic Liberal Party, whose candidate he had 
been in 1937, became his personal tool and propaganda 
machine. He made the Nicaraguan army, always a force in 
that nation’s politics, completely obedient to his will. By 
various devices, ‘“Tacho” Somoza was able to extend an 
original six year term as president into a nineteen year regime 
as dictator of the nation. 

Somoza was careful to have all of his actions in the poli- 
tical sphere conform outwardly to the democratic provisions 
of the constitution. In 1942 he had his congress amend that 
document which denied to the incumbent president the right 
of reelection so that he might seek the presidency again. He 
carefully allowed a short period of control by a series of 
hand-picked successors to intervene between the end of his 
term in 1947 and his reelection for another six years in 1950. 

In 1956, the necessary steps had been taken to assure the 
reelection of Anastasio Somoza for yet another six year 
period. On September 21 of that year, he appeared before the 
Liberal Party convention in the city of Ledén to accept that 
party’s nomination and present his program for the coming 
term, That evening, at a party in his honor at the Leén 
Workers’ Club, he was shot by a young Nicaraguan, Rigo- 
berto Lépez Pérez and died eight days later in the United 
States Army hospital in Panama. 

At once, the Nicaraguan Congress chose ‘“Tacho’s” elder 
son, Luis Somoza Debayle, to succeed him. In the spring of 
the following year, Luis was elected president in his own right. 
It would appear that Luis has a broader conception of his 
role as president than his father. Educated in the United 
States, he has attempted to work toward a “transition to 
democracy” in Nicaragua’s internal affairs. Restrictions on 
criticism of the government have been noticeably relaxed. 
There are some indications that Luis is trying to soft-pedal 
the role of his family in the nation’s economic affairs. 

However, Luis is hindered in his efforts to liberalize 
Nicaragua’s government by the outlook of his brother, 
Anastasio, Jr., head of the Nicaraguan army, and the coterie 
of high officials and army officers remaining from the admini- 
stration of the elder Somoza. 

The problems that Luis Somoza faces in trying to bring 
a new spirit to Nicaraguan government are not entirely a 
product of the nation’s internal affairs. Many of them stem 
from changes that have taken place in the political life of 
Central America since the end of World War II. When the 
power of “Tacho” Somoza was at its peak, in the 1940-1945 
period, his technique of government, that of the caudillo 
“strong man,” was characteristic of all the Central American 
nations. Even in traditionally democratic Costa Rica, the 
Calder6n Guardia administration was carrying out a 
decidedly heavy-handed policy. 

Toward the end of World War II, the various “strong 
men” who had been following a pattern of action quite 
similar to that of Anastasio Somoza began to fall from 
power. In Guatemala, the long regime of Jorge Ubico ended 
in revolution in 1944. Some months earlier, the theosophist 
despot of El Salvador, Maximiliano Hernandez, stepped 
down after a general strike. In 1948, General Carias Andino 
surrendered his twenty year administration in Honduras, 
and in the same year, José Figueres unseated the Calderén 
Guardia-Teodoro Picado government in Costa Rica. 
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This series of changes in the control of Central American 
governments was indicative of more than the traditional 
instability of governments in this area, It was symptomatic 
of a basic change that had taken place in the structure of 
Central American political life. Historically, the dominant 
elements in Central American politics were the army, the 
Church and the small group of wealthy landowners and 
other members of the upper classes. During the decade of 
World War II several changes began to take place in the 
social structure of these nations. The Allied demand for the 
products of Central America during the war brought pros- 
perity to the region. Increased communications facilities, 
and greater contacts with foreign peoples, brought a new 
awareness of the outside world to Central America. For the 
vast majority of the people in these nations, such changes 
brought a vague awareness that alternatives existed to their 
own poverty-stricken way of life. For the youth and the 
intellectual groups, as well as a growing middle class, this 
new awareness of the contrast between the poverty and 
lack of democracy existing in their own nations and the 
way of life in the rest of the Western world produced acute 
dissatisfaction. 

Thus, the changes that took place in the Central American 
political scene during the 1944-1948 period represented more 
than a simple change in leadership. There was something of 
the spirit of the social revolutionary about all the leaders 
that came to power during these years. 

José Figueres’ movement to bring a social welfare state 
system to Costa Rica was partially copied by the Liberal 
Party of Honduras. After the fall of the caudillo Carias 
in 1948, the Honduran Liberals increased their influence 
until the party’s leader, Ramon Villeda Morales, took his 
long postponed place as president of the nation in 1957. 
In Guatemala, the revolution which overthrew the long- 
time tyrant Ubico was dominated by the ideology of 
“spiritual socialism” preached by Juan José Arévalo until 
this popular movement was perverted by the Communist 
inspired Arbenz government in 1951. In El Salvador, the 
social revolution has either been prevented or postponed 
by the success of the PRUD party and the military leaders 
of the “Revolution of 1948” in achieving popular support 
in coalition with the still dominant wealthy classes. 

It is worthy of note that this current of political change 
in the name of increased democracy and social justice which 
has been building up in Central America during the past 
decade did not cause the downfall of Anastasio Somoza’s 
regime in Nicaragua. Apparently, the self-image which he 
had created of himself as a popular hero, together with his 
well-publicized token projects of social reform and economic 
development, and skillful suppression of opposition to his 
rule were adequate to prevent the new forces of social and 
political unrest from getting out of control. By 1956, Somoza 
was in isolation in Central America, the only surviving ves- 
tige of the once universal caudillo system. As each of the 
“social revolutions” took place, the contrast between the 
new spirit of government in the region and the Somoza 
administration became more and more marked. Such leaders 
as José Figueres of Costa Rica, and various liberal groups 
in Honduras, began to apply increasing pressure on the 
Somozas, opposing, baiting and criticizing them at every 
)pportunity. 

Now, with the success of Fidel Castro in overthrowing the 
Batista government in Cuba, this criticism has reached a 
fever pitch. No matter how sincere Luis Somoza’s attempts 
to effect a “transition” to more democratic rule may be, 
he is saddled with the legacy of the last petty dictatorship 
in Central America. With all the philosophical differences 
that separate such Caribbean area leaders as Fidel Castro, 
José Figueres, Rémulo Betancourt and Villeda Morales — 
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all of whom have come to power on the strength of their 
leadership of popular movements — they are united in 
their opposition to the type of government which Anastasio 
Somoza represented. Such leaders appear more than willing 
to give aid and support to movements of Nicaraguan exiles 
located throughout the Caribbean area in their efforts to 
overthrow the government of Luis Somoza. 

The prime factor, then, in the political future of Nicara- 
gua, is this contrast between the new importance of popular, 
ideological movements, based on the growing desire of the 
people of the Caribbean region for increased democracy 
and social justice, and the position of Luis Somoza as heir 
to the last of the “strong man” systems in Central America. 
It is in this context that we must examine the two alter- 
natives which at present seem the most likely course for 
Nicaraguan politics to take in the immediate future. 

The first alternative would be that suggested by Luis 
Somoza. As far as can be known, his plan is for the Somozas 
to leave power at the end of the presidential term in 1963, 
turning over control of the government to the victor in a 
free election. In this election, however, Somoza’s Liberal 
Party would seek to run a highly competent candidate who 
could carry on the “transition to democracy” begun by Luis 
Somoza. In view of the official support that such a candidate 
would have, and the weakness of the opposition groups with- 
in the nation, it is more than likely that he would be success- 
ful. One of the biggest obstacles to the achievement of really 
meaningful elections in 1963 is the pathetic state of the 
only significant organized political opposition to Somoza’s 
government. The Conservative Party of Nicaragua, historic 
foes of the Somoza organization, is limited in its effectiveness 
by old and inept leadership, and its failure in recent years 
to present any kind of a real popular appeal. 

In presenting his alternative for Nicaragua’s political 
future, Luis Somoza is staking everything on the ability of 
the citizens of Nicaragua and the new “social revolutionary” 
leadership in the Caribbean to make a distinction between 
his own increasingly moderate government and the dicta- 
torial methods of his father. At the present time, it seems 
unlikely that he will be able to create this distinction. In 
the thinking of most Central Americans, Luis’ real accom- 
plishments are very much obscured by the name he bears 
and the tradition which he is obliged, willingly or not, to 
represent. 

Given the weakness of the opposition forces within Nica- 
ragua, the only real alternative to Somoza’s plans would 
seem to be the success of groups of Nicaraguans, operating 
in exile, and supported by the leaders of popular movements 
in the Caribbean area, to either force Luis Somoza to leave 
power, or to capture control of the government by force. 

Such a possibility is limited by the lack of cohesion within 
the exile groups. Geographically disbursed throughout the 
Caribbean area, their contacts with one another are at best 
makeshift. These groups have no real ideology to unite them, 
except opposition to the Somoza regime, and no outstanding 
leadership. Therefore, even should they succeed in taking 
control of the government of Nicaragua, they would still 
be without any real program of government, and real organi- 
zation to mobilize the Nicaraguan nation behind them and 
stabilize their control. 

Yet. the maior problem which Nicaragua must face in 
the coming years goes far beyond the power struggle which 
is going on at the present time. Neither the Somozas nor 
the exile groups are in a position to meet the popular claim 
for more democratic forms of government, and the achieve- 
ment of higher standards of living which is the crucial factor 
in the current unrest in Latin America. Luis Somoza must 
depend too greatly upon forces within Nicaragua which insist 
upon retaining the status quo for him to succeed as a 
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“social reform” leader. The exile groups, separated geogra- 
phically and divided among themselves on a program for 
Nicaragua’s future, have found neither the unity nor the 
leadership to create and develop an ideology of social justice 
and political democracy. 

As this article has pointed out, Nicaragua, under the 
Somozas, retained the traditional Central American caudillo 
system long after other nations in the area had begun to 
experiment with more liberal political techniques. Through 
the successes, as well as the failures of these experiments, 
Nicaragua’s neighbors have been slowly evolving toward 
more democratic forms of government. It seems likely that 
Nicaragua, having postponed her post-war “social revolu- 
tion” will have to go through this stage of development in 
the years to come. She will do so under the hypercritical 
gaze of other Central American nations which, having gone 
through the turmoil of this period, are now progressing to 
a new phase in their political development. Furthermore, 
while these other Central American nations experienced such 
socially-minded popular movements during a period of great 
prosperity, when the general well-being of the nation took 
the cutting edge from their quest for social justice, Nicara- 
gua may undergo the social crisis at a time of falling prices 


for her major exports, in a period of significant unemploy- — 


ment and general discontent. 

If Luis Somoza is successful in retaining power in Nicara- 
gua, or if exile groups force him and his followers to relin- 
quish control of the nation, the problems of Nicaraguan 
government will only have just begun. For beyond the 
question of the position of the Somoza family in Nicaraguan 
government lies the question of social reform, of economic 
development, and the growth of democratic traditions within 
the nation. 


The Caged Bird 


There lies the ship, the Wolfgang Russ. 

After the Trojan War, Odysseus 

With his young and fast brother on deck 

Impelled her out of flaming Lubeck. 

All’s changed. The Krauts are blond and phallic; 

This day, bland as a Dutchman. I look 

Indifferently at the trim boatswain, 

His scrubbed elliptical head too clean 

For a man; and at the officer 

Haunched hermaphroditic before 

The caged bird caroling; smile, again 

Take in the ship’s Heraclitean name. 

In the sunlight brilliant are the floes 

Shuttling past in their icy furrows 

Like white ducks in a shoot gallery. 

The Kraut officer, rising, sights me; 

Salutes across the forbidding rail. 

With an old confounding ritual 

We turn out our pockets full of change 

And loose tears. I stare at the wide range. 

And freely the river seems to run— 

O endless madcap exultation! 

So the sky and its reddening bergs 

Moving eastward, moving more slowly. 

Beyond abodes that rot, the glory 

The bridal lock of water and sky 

Where chime the friendly oppositions 

That shred us like knives, smiling; in plains 

Leaving white nests of untroubled skulls 

Spoiling under the sun where chance flung, 

Their joy like that of the wheeling gulls 

Mindless: how fiercely the caged bird sings! 
Irving Layton. 
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Hallowe’en by St. Mary’s Convent 


A whitewashed wall. 

Two shadows of a single nun 

pass and repass vine, wall, vine again. 
Time gathers the plucked fruit 

in a heaped sunlight of gourds. 


Gourds 
multiple as the sun 
eclipsed on coloured film 
climb the white and darkening 
shadow of the wall. 


Streetlights blossom on their stems. 

Like honey bees in lust of bloom 

small Spirits hum through meadows of the dark 
toward the petalled homes, the flowered rooms. 
And out of Revelation, Angels swarm 

to feed on spiritual sweet food, 

globe fruit, round nut, and jelly bean. 


Such occult cheerfulness the swarm 
exudes from sticky maiche of skull 
and sheeted ghost, gusty with laugh, 
as makes them guest, forgives the child 
his candle in the skull, forgives 
his blinded eye, his idiotic grin, 
all ills of flesh unmasked by mask on flesh, 
ENVOY 

The time is pious then. 

I fill the praying hands. 

But mantis at the end 

this infant understands 

his father’s pious eye, 

runs off with fruit of vine 

and mocks his father’s piety. 

E. W. Mandel 


Ceremony for Rose Hashonab 


The laced chambers of God’s stage 
run golden with the curtains of his blood. 


The Shakespearean tree binds up its leaves. 


Sweet birds fall 
plump in the yesty waves of Hebrew breath, 
the gruel of Hebrew winter. 


Under a rented shawl 
each nervous fringe a law to finger, I see all 
locality is breeched with gore and bawl 
with townsman Jew the wail of years. 


Profit and loss, saith the tailor, saith 
a man in his rented shawl, saith 
the robed rabbi to the scroll. 
A mouth, 
a moth, the scrol! unrolls and rolls 
the year into a scroll, binds up the year 
of law and prophet. 


The breach in nature closes. 
On waves of Hebrew breath 
the ark is steady and the scroll, 
a golden leaf, is carried by the rabbi 
through the singing Hebrew crowd. 
E. W. Mandel 





Factoring 


The Sunday warehouse with 

its doves, a monolith 

cellared on hidden earth 

with light winds lapping its scored cliff, 
sun quiet on its girth; 

the alley’s filth 

found out, simply a path 

through a stone forest (cloth 

of rope-fray, dirt, and soot), a sloping-off 
where pigeon death 

opens a blood-and-feathers cleft 

in cardboard life; 

the cluttered undergrowth 

of oildrums, bricked-up doors, uncouth 
scribbles over pink plaster, roofs 

back here, and sheds, beneath 

the massive stone that heaves 

out to the seagull’s loft, 

the inverted aircones: both 

stone and things with breath — 

released from fronts, and glass, and the vat-seethe, 
from the week’s tines and ladles, aprons off 
and all man’s solemn-bland housewifery 
put off — but gently breathe 

like a child sleeping. 

Let the mouth 
black with devouring tomorrows, teeth 
unhinged, yawning, blot out 
the waft of Caribbean mildness, start 
gold-work of Vision on the iris, press 
a point: a mooring-berth 
of Sabbath rest and sun is with 
the birds. Man-bone has pith. 

For him simplicity is truth 
wrought out, wrung, risible, unroofed 
from comfort .. . 

And the bath 
of light goes tepid, the delicate froth 
of light scums down. An iron-hoofed 
evangelist howls two blocks south 
to idling drifters. 


In the cold glitter of near-dark 
buildings put on their spectacles 
and streets and Sunday parks 
line out, like Sunday comics. 


The slow-working 
yeast of weariness has belched 
its gases in the social dough. The clock 
sparks ovens for the clank 


of a new week. Margaret Avison 


I Dreamt I Walked 


I dreamt I walked in a mushroom cloud 

haunted by hungry children, staring. 

I fled in terror but the black was soft 

and I was falling, falling, into a room 

of wise men talking, talking. 

On the rostrum was a wild boy 

in babbled song squirming, and the boots 

were clicking smartly in the cobbled yard. 

They led me screaming to a pale green couch 

where I learned to be tranquil, not caring 

about the sad eyes, the withered buds, staring. 
Philip Hildred 
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Rain 

It’s been raining for days now, 
Gallons and suns of vapors 
Into open lifeboats 
And cracked lips crying for it. 
Yet here 
Surrounded by rivers canals drains 
Ablutions plumbers all types of pipes 
It rains in chains 
I sweat with the clouds puffed with gall 
Murky in the hail of their sagacity, 
An unending exponential burst 
Mounting to hackneyed precipitation. 
And here 
High entombed inside a city 
Unable to walk in parks or look at larks 
Without getting wet in the eye. 
Marooned I’m going mad 
Looking at the windshield wipers 
Umbrellas scabbing making money 
Wet dogs coming inside jumping up on me. 


Fragile the gondola leaves 
Break in landed huddles, 
Pastel giants with bending eaves 
And beckoning bark covers 
Lumber me greenward sane 
Through frogs swelling and haughty; 
Looting ducks upend spasmodically. 
Wincing eyes on lashings peer 
And sensed with leaking clothes 
Open wide their coats to scoff 
Under milky lowered herds 
Out of white barns and grays 
Unforking lightdrops clouting 
Cracks in tilted coniferous— 
(This rain slakes makes me amphibious.) 
Clive Manwaring 


In the New Country 


Melvin Jacobson 


® THE PRAYERS FINISH in the synagogue and Mr. 
Zorin is taking from his back his tallith. The man is folding 
the tallith quick — Mr. Zorin is doing everything quick, 
as if there is not time enough in all the world for him to do 
all the things that he has to do; besides which, the Mr. 
Zorin is so used to folding his tallith — and he is pushing 
the tallith now into the black velvet bag that he uses to 
carry his prayer things in, pushes into the bag along with 
the tallith his prayer-book, then takes up his overcoat — 
that is too long for his short body — and goes out from 
the synagogue, on the way getting into the overcoat. 

The little old man starts away from the synagogue, as 
if there is something there that he is running away from; 
and he starts on his way along the sidewalk — that has just 
been plowed from the storm the night before — walking 
bent forward from his waist as if the upper part of his body 
cannot wait for his short legs, which is the way that Mr. 
Zorin walks, and with his tall black hat balanced on his 
head like a stovepipe, the black overcoat hanging down his 
body and nearly touching the tops of the overboots, the 
black velvet bag clutched under his arm as if the man is 
afraid that somebody is going to snatch the bag away from 
him. 

The night is clear; and it is cold after the storm. The 
black sky is filled as with a million stars that are a million 
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miles away and looking down on everything but are not 
concerned with what is taking place. And a big, new moon 
is low down on the town and shining over 

making it nearly so light as day where the moon is shining 
on the snow. 

Below the town and but a few steps from the sidewalk 
that Mr. Zorin is running on, the river lays quiet as death 
under its ice and its snow. The snow lays over the ice and 
down the floor of the river valley like a white blanket; and 
the whole of this is running far away to the sea, which the 
people of the town sometime look to and wonder about 
though few of them have ever seen it, let alone go on it, 
though they have seen plenty of boats coming and going, 
back and forth, all summer long on it for the wood from the 
forests that are on all sides around about the town. 

As for the new people of the town, of which the Mr. Zorin 
is one a long time ago now, they have all seen enough 
of the sea on their way to this new country from the Old 
Country so that, after they have gotten into this new 
country and found their homes and become settled and 
used to the language and the new ways, they never think 
of the sea again or about going back on it to where they 
have come from they are too busy making a living and 
getting on in the new country, which they can see is a good 
country to live in though they never come to think on it as 
their country but only as a place to live in in peace and 
to make a living: they are able to feel this way about any 
country that they come into that is a good country: they 
are able to feel at home anywheres in the world. 

So, on all its other sides up from the river, the town is 
shut in by the dark pine and spruce woods. And in the 
woods there are animals, but these are never heard — the 
woods are far enough away from the town. So the woods 
are quiet and the river is quiet, and the town is quiet now 
as Mr. Zorin rushes to his house — except for the sound 
now and then of a sleigh bell heard far off from someone 
driving home to his warm bed. 

Because of the cold, Mr. Zorin’s breath is issuing from 
his mouth like steam; and some of the breath is getting 
inside the small beard that is growing off Mr. Zorin’s chin, 
and freezing there; and the end of the beard is shaking as 
the man walks, as if all of the anger from what Mr. Zorin 
has witnessed inside the synagogue this evening is gathering 
inside the beard and is wanting to get out now. 

Bundeets! Gangsters! is going through the old man’s 
mind as he runs. What is it that has come into everybody 
now in this new country that they have come into? Now 
they are no longer coming to the synagogue to pray, but 
to talk and make jokes and carry on the one with the other. 
Is that any kind of a way for them to behave when they 
are come into the synagogue? 

A bit farther on, where a path has been shovelled through 
the snow and into the street, Mr. Zorin leaves the sidewalk 
and goes into the street; and he crosses the street and goes 
into the sidewalk on the other side of the street there and 
starts along this sidewalk going to his own small house which 
is only a little bit farther along. 

The man’s mind is so upset by what it is that has been 
going on in the synagogue that he has no say now over 
what it is that is going on in his mind; besides which, he 
is So anxious to get inside his house and shut it all out that he 
is not mindful of what he is thinking. So, as his small feet 
are flying over the snow and the ice that has been hard- 
packed and made more slippery by so many people coming 
and going, back and forth, all day long on it, his mind is 
filled with what went on in the synagogue that evening: 
how, at the first, some of the young fellas are coming in and 
congregating at the back and talking there and making 


a noise together. And what a hard time it is to get them to 
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break it off when it is time to start the prayers! Then, during 
the prayers, they are still carrying on from a distance. And, 
at the last, how Harry Berlin is screeching across the floor 
to the Tobens that they do not forget that they will all 
congregate at his house afterwards for the card-playing. 

Mr. Zorin has to be careful of his steps because of the 
slippery sidewalk; but he goes along fast enough and soon 
he arrives at his small house, which is set back from the 
sidewalk a little farther along the sidewalk; and the house 
is behind a low, wood fence, the same small house that 
Mr. Zorin has moved into with his wife Honah not long after 
they have come into this Milltown beside the sea, where the 
lumbering and fishing was making things good, shortly after 
they have stepped off the boat from Europe, but not before 
they have worked for a spell on a farm outside the town, 
which is the kind of work that Mr. Zorin was doing in the 
Old Country before he decided that he would come to 
Canada. And with them from the farm these two had 
brought a cow; and over the years they always managed 
to have a cow by them so that, after the death of the woman, 
Mr. Zorin begins to allow the cow to come into the house 
with him; and he begins to talk to the cow and to tell 
everybody that the cow is his woman now and that she is 
able to talk back to him when he speaks to her she is such 
a smart cow; the man is by himself too much. 

Now he is thinking as he turns in at the gate to go into 
his own house that there is nobody in the synagogue now 
who will raise his voice to put an end to all the carryings-on. 
Whatever anybody wants to do now is all right, he thinks, 
and the old ones, who should know better, are no better 
but are only looking on and saying nothing. I suppose they 
have plenty in their own hearts to answer for, he thinks, so 
they are keeping quiet now. 

“Ach! Bah! To the devil with the lot of them!” he is 
muttering to himself as he turns in at the gate to go up to 
his house. “Let them do whatever they want; I will no 
longer concern my head over them: they are not worth 
worrying over.” 

He is so upset that he wants only to get inside the house 
and shut the door behind him and lock out the whole mess. 
So he runs like a deer up the path that he has shovelled 
in the morning to the front door of the house; and he goes 
up the steps, up to the front door of the house and into the 
house by the front door. When he goes into the house he 
bangs the door behind him so that the bell he has put on 
the top of the door inside to let him know when somebody 
comes into his store, which he has in a few rooms at the 
front of the house, shakes for a long time after. Then he 
locks the door behind him, turns and hurries down the short 
hall to the back of the house, calling out as he goes: 

“Bessie! Bessie! Is all right now, Bessie; your old man 
is come home. Is all right now, Bessie, your old man is come 
home to you from those bandits in the synagogue.” 

He goes into the kitchen by the door at the end of the 
hall there and goes directly to the electric light that is 
hanging by its cord from the ceiling into the center of the 
room and turns on the light. When he turns on the light he 
sees standing on the floor and looking on him as if she has 
been expecting him for a long time now a bony Jersey cow; 
and the cow is looking on the man as if she has heard what 
he has been calling to her and she understands what it is 
that the man has troubling him and she feels pity for him. 

“Aw Bessie! Aw Bessie!” Mr. Zorin says to the cow. 
“Such a good cow! Such a good cow! Waiting on her old 
man until he should return from the synagogue.” 

He is busy taking off his overcoat and he lays the overcoat 
on a chair near the door and lays on top of the overcoat the 
black velvet bag. Then he is turning again to the cow: 

“Did you miss me, Bessie? Eh? Did you miss your papa, 
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Bessie, while he is out for a spell? But is all right now, 
Bessie; he has come home to you. Is all right now, Bessie; 
your old man is come home to you from the skul.” 

He goes up to the cow and places an arm around the 
cow’s neck and squeezes the cow to him, all the while the 
cow standing quietly on the kitchen floor and watching the 
man with her big sad brown eyes. 

“Are you glad to see your papa, Bessie?’ Mr. Zorin is 
keeping on with the cow. “Hee-hee-hee,” he laughs, he is 
glad he has someone to talk with. “Did you miss your papa, 
eh, while he is away? Hee-hee-hee.”’ 

Finally he leaves the cow. He is rubbing his hands together 
to get the circulation going. He goes over to the stove, 
opens up the top and inspects the inside of the stove, pokes 
around inside there with the handle from the top of the 
stove and stirs up the fire; then he pours in some coal from 
the scuttle beside the stove and moves the kettle on the 
stove to boil. 

The man has left the tall, black hat on his head and he 
has on his body beneath the overcoat a blue serge suit com- 
plete with tiny vest and the marks from the food he has 
dropped on his clothes and from the boxes and cartons that 
the man is used to handling in his store in the front of the 
house. 

He goes now to the couch against the wall and sits down 
there holding his head in both of his hands and watching 
the cow as he waits for the water in the kettle to boil. 

“Aw Bessie,” he is saying to the cow, “am I not a 
wonderly man the way | put up with those bandits at the 
synagogue? They are not coming now to the synagogue to 
pray but to talk and carry on and raise a rumpus the one 
with the other all the way through the prayers with no 
one saying a word to stop them. And what is it that is so 
important that they are all talking and laughing about? That 
this one knows where there is a few dollars to be made! 
Or that one knows a better way! Or that this one knows 
of such-and-such a maid or a whore or a gentile girl that is 
to be had! Or that one knows some other beaut! Or about 
where they will congregate afterwards for the card-playing 
and to have something to drink! I listen, and I say nothing, 
but oh! how it is hurting me to see them carrying on that 
way. Have they no shame! Have they no fear of their God 
that He will not throw down a thunderbolt on them the 
way they are behaving in His synagogue! Oh, my Bessie, 
what am I to do! Whatever am I going to do!” 

The cow looks on the man as if she understands and feels 
pity for him. While the man, for his part, is bowing his 
head into his hands and sitting that way for a long time 
moaning to himself. Then the water in the kettle commences 
to boil and the kettle starts in to sing. The old man raises 
himself from the couch and goes to the stove and pours 
himself a cup of tea. He returns then to the couch, holding 
the cup of tea in both of his hands, and he seats himself 
again and begins to sip the tea from out of the cup. 

After a while he starts in to speak again: 


“Not long ago I would not care what they are doing,’ he 
is saying: “let them do whatever they want. But now, since 
the death of the woman, there is nothing left to me but the 
God and I cannot see that destroyed, too. Oh, my God in 
Heaven, what am I to do!” 

He raises his eyes to the ceiling and he stares at the ceiling 
as if he will find his answer there; but no answer is to be 
found there by him and he lets drop his head again down 
between his knees. After a while he raises his head again; 
and he gets up from the couch and starts in to walk back 
and forth, back and forth, across the kitchen floor. His face 
has lighted up as if he has found some kind of an answer 
but he wants to think on it some more but he lets it be 
known what he has found out. After a bit he puts the cup 
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down on the table top, starts in to walk again, then stops 
and turns on the cow and cries out to her: 

“] know! I know now what I must do!” He pounds both 
hands on the table. “At the next minuen, at the next prayers, 
when they commence to carry on, I will stand up and I will 
cry on them so loud that everyone will hear: ‘Have you no 
fear of your God, the way you are behaving in His syna- 
gogue, that He will not throw down on you a thunderbolt! 
Have you no shame! For the love of God, and for your own 
sakes, you must not carry on like this. If you are in His 
synagogue, you must attend only to the prayers and nothing 
else: there will be plenty of time later on to say and to do — 
whatever it is that you have to say and what it is that you 
have to do. But I beg of you now, when you are in the 
synagogue, that you do not show yourselves in this way in 
front of your God.’ And I will raise such a commotion in 
front of everybody that they will have to listen to me. And 
if they do not, I will tell them, that is the last they will see 
of me in the synagogue. Yes; that is what I must do. I will 
give them fair warning. Then, if they do not obey, they 
will see me no more in the synagogue.” 

On the day that he is to have prayers in the synagogue for 
his dead father, Robert Toben calls upon ten of the men 
of the congregation, if they will appear in the synagogue in 
the evening for the prayers for his father. 

So that it will be warm in the synagogue during the 
prayers, Robert Toben goes early to the synagogue to fix 
a fire in the stove. 

He is not long in the synagogue when he hears the front 
door open and somebody steps into the synagogue. Robert 
Toben looks up from the stove and he sees that it is Harry 
Berlin coming across the floor of the synagogue towards the 
stove. 

“You're the early bird, Harry,’ Robert Toben says 
something to Harry Berlin when Harry Berlin comes up to 
the stove. 

“You know how it is, Bobby,” Harry Berlin gives him 
an answer: ‘“‘being the president I gotta be on hand early 
to set a good example for the rest of the boys.” 

“Uh-huh,” Robert Toben makes a noise with his throat. 
He is short and dark and not hard to get along with. He 
knows what kind of an example Harry Berlin will make; 
but he does not want to start anything so he says nothing; 
besides which, the Harry Berlin is some kind of a friend 
of Robert Toben’s: he comes often to the Tobens and they 
al] sit together in the kitchen and play cards and drink beer 
together and now and then the Tobens go to Harry Berlin’s 
house for a game of cards and to sit around the house and 
talk about business, and whatever else there is to talk about. 

Now Robert Toben says nothing more, but keeps on with 
what he is doing at the stove. As for the Berlin, he is peering 
over Robert Toben’s shoulder at what he is doing with the 
stove. Then, satisfied that the fire will be all right, he leaves 
the stove and starts around the room straightening the 
cloths on the tables and gathering up the prayer-books and 
putting them in piles at the ends of the tables so they will 
be handy for the prayers. 

He is a busy, restless person, this Harry Berlin; about 
the same age as Robert Toben but a much bigger man, with 
a great round face with great round cheeks in the face and 
small eyes that are sunk deep below the tops of the cheeks; 
and the man’s body is big around — not soft big but hard 
big. Berlin is supposed to have been some kind of a sports’ 
player in the city before he moved to Milltown, got in with 
the hide-and-bottle buyer Max Arlan and ended up mar- 
rying Arlan’s daughter Rosa and opening for himself a 
small clothing store. 

They are also saying that Berlin was some kind of a 
small politician before he moved to Milltown, so that, when 
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he moved to Milltown in the woods there away from every- 
thing, he starts in right away to push himself and make a 
lot of noise so that, because nobody wants to fight with him, 
they make him secretary, then vice-president, and finally 
president of the congregation. 

Now, as he is moving about the room, he is continually 
jerking his neck up and out of his collar, as if the collar of 
his shirt is too tight for him and he wants only to be free 
from it once-and-for-all. And he is wearing with the shirt 
a blue-and-white polka-dot bow-tie, a blue flannel jacket 
that he wears all the time, a pair of sand-colored trousers 
and crepe-sole summer shoes that he wears summer and 
winter: nobody has ever seen Berlin wear anything else 
on his feet; and he has on his head a felt hat with the brim 
of the hat pulled down over his eyes; and he is leaving 
on his overcoat as he goes around the room. 

When he finishes with the tables, Berlin goes to the stand 
on the floor in front of the Ark and he opens the drawer 
in the stand and pokes around inside there, something 
nobody else ever does except maybe one or two of the older 
ones now and then, but which Berlin does now to show 
that he is the president and he can look wherever he pleases. 

After a while the others start to come in. First there 
comes in Robert Toben’s younger brother, Stanley, who 
brings with him a stranger, a Mr. Nelson who is come col- 
lecting for the new State of Israel but who the people 
tell they have a state of their own to worry about without 
worrying about the state of Israel and thank you all the 
same. The Mr. Nelson does not argue with them but goes 
quietly among them watching how they are living in this 
Milltown in the woods away from everything and telling 
them as much as they will allow of the rest of the world. 

Old Matthew Sobel comes in, with beside him his grandson 
Joseph Jordan who has just come with his mother to live 
with his grandparents after the death of his father. 

Then Max Arlan, who is the biggest competitor of 
Matthew Sobel for the hide-and-bottle business of the valley, 
comes in, with behind him his son Jack. 

And Sol Numan, who is called the Congregation Crier by 
the others behind his back because of his loud voice. As 
he descends on the others who are standing around the stove 
he is calling out on them in his deep voice: 

“Am I the minuen, am I the minuen?’’ His words come 
like thunder over those around the stove, go on by them 
and die out in the corners of the room somewhere. The man 
sounds as if he is pleased if he will be the last one, that he 
has kept the others waiting on him. 

‘Just a couple more, Mr. Numan,” Robert Toben tells 
him. 

“Let them come already, let them come already,” Sol 
Numan says. “What are they waiting for?” 

Robert Toben has turned on the lights and it is bright 
in the room. And it is commencing to get warm from the 
stove so that they have to move away a little from the stove 
if they do not want to be burned. 

Mr. Zorin is coming in next. He greets everyone, “Good 
evening, gentlemen . . . Good evening, gentlemen” on his 
way past them at the stove, goes to one of the tables beyond 
the stove and puts down the bag he is carrying his prayer- 
things in, then returns to the stove receiving at the same 
time from those around the stove, “Mr. Zorin . . . Mr. 
Zorin... Mr. Zorin .. .” as he comes up to the stove in 
answer to his greetings to them. 

The little man is rubbing his hands together to warm 
them as he comes up to the stove. 

“Is Rult, is kult,” he says. “It’s cold.” 

“Will be a cold night all right, Mr. Zorin,’”’ says Robert 
Toben, rubbing up to the old man. 

Then Harry Berlin speaks up: 
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“How’s the Bessie, Mr. Zorin?” 

“Is fine dank you, fine dank you,” the little man says. 

“She won’t mess on the floor, will she, while you’re away?” 
Berlin is trying to get the little man going. 

‘‘Hee-hee-hee!” Mr. Zorin laughs. ““No fear of that. She 
knows better than to do that: I would beat her on the back- 
sides with the broom if she was doing that. Hee-hee-hee!”’ 

The others are enjoying the man. 

Then Mr. Zorin looks on Robert Toben. 

“Nu,” he says, “who are we waiting on?” 

“Just one more,” says Robert Toben. “‘Someone will come 
along soon.” 

“Let him come already,” says Mr. Zorin. 

Then there comes in the old man Golbun, who is retired 
now and living by himself in a room at one end of town. 
The man moves so slow that the others are watching him 
to see if he will make it across the floor of the synagogue. 

“We can commence now,” Robert Toben announces. 

“No! No!” Mr. Zorin steps out. He holds up his hands, 
as if he will hold them all in while they, in their turn, are 
looking on him as if he has gone crazy. “Before you begin,” 
he cries out, “you must all listen to me. Never again, you 
must promise me, will you carry on like at the last minuen. 
I listen, and I say nothing, but it is a disgrace before God 
the way everyone is acting instead of attending to the 
prayers. So I am telling you now, for your own sakes and 
for the love of God, that you do not carry on so. God will 
throw down a thunderbolt on you, I am warning you, the 
way you are all carrying on in His synagogue.” He is rais- 
ing a finger to the ceiling and pointing to the ceiling. 

Then Harry Berlin steps up. 

“All right Mr. Zorin, all right Mr. Zorin,” says the Harry 
Berlin. “As your President I promise you that there'll be 
no nonsense tonight.” 

“You, Berlin! You!” Mr. Zorin screams on the man. “You 
are the worst! You are the ring-leader!” 

Berlin has to step back. He turns red and he does not 
know what to do. And no one of the others is able to say 
anything: they are all struck dumb by Mr. Zorin’s outburst. 
Then Berlin manages to come out with, “I swear, Mr. Zorin, 
that there’ll be no monkey business tonight.” He holds up 
his right hand. 

Mr. Zorin still does not know if he can trust Berlin or 
not. And before he can make up his mind Robert Toben 
steps in with: 

“All right, gentlemen, I think we can proceed now.” 

And the others stir themselves and begin to move away. 
And they take up books and face the wall and begin the 
prayers for the dead. 

After a while, when everything seems settled again, Harry 
Berlin looks up from his book and looks around the room. 
All the others are busy with their books. 

Berlin gets the attention of Robert Toben, who puts a 
finger to his mouth to warn Berlin to remain quiet; but 
Berlin has something to say to Robert Toben and he bends 
over and puts a hand up to his mouth and whispers some- 
thing across the floor to Robert Toben, then shakes a fist 
at Mr. Zorin’s back. Robert Toben smiles at this, then turns 
back to his book. 

After a bit, Berlin again gets the attention of Robert 
Toben and whispers again something to him. Max Arlan 
turns and shakes a finger at them warning them to be 
still. Berlin nods back that there will be no trouble. 

Then, a bit later, Berlin turns again to Robert Toben 
and whispers to him that they should all assemble after- 
wards at his house, that his little woman is gone out and 
there is a bit of schnapps left and they can drink the 
schnapps and have a game of cards. This time Mr. Zorin 
hears and it is all he needs. He turns around, drops his book 
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onto the table and pounds a fist onto the table, waking up 
the whole synagogue. 

“What is this!” he cries out. “Have you no word! All 
right! I gave fair warning! Now you will see me no more 
in the synagogue!” 

He tears the tallith from his back, packs the tallith into 
his bag and pushes his book into the bag after the tallith; 
then he takes up his overcoat and starts forth from the syna- 
gogue. The others are staring at him like he is a madman. 
He goes out of the room, runs down the hall and out of the 
synagogue by the front door leaving the front door open. 
When the cold strikes him, he gets into his overcoat. He 
runs over the streets to his house, goes into the house by 
the front way and runs down the short hall to the back of 
the house. When he steps into the kitchen, the cow is 
standing on the kitchen floor as if she has been waiting 
there for him for a long time. 

The old man falls on the cow’s back. “Oh my Bessie! Ob 
my Bessie!” he cries. “Such a good cow! Such a good cow! 
Waiting for her old man until he comes back from the 
synagogue. Now everybody is against me, Bessie. Only 
against. But you will not go down on me, Bessie. You will 
not go down on me.” He hangs on there, crying like a little 
child. 

In the meantime the others are going out from the syna- 
gogue; and they are flying off each about his own business. 

The old man Golbun is starting away from the synagogue 
for his own house on the river bank at one end of the town. 
On his way past Mr. Zorin’s place, the old man stops and 
takes a look in the back of the house there to see if he can 
see anything; but all that there is is a little light issuing 
from the back somewhere: so the old man goes on his way 
and arrives at his own house and goes in and goes directly 
to his bed. 

On the way home the boy Joseph is asking his grand- 
father who all the people are that they have seen in the 
synagogue. And the old man tells him as best he can who 
they all are and where they have come from until they 
arrive at the house and have to go in and go to their beds. 

And the Sol Numan is going into his house on the porch 
that is along the side of his house and by the back door 
which is at the end of the porch. And when he is going in 
his wife is calling out to him: 

“Sor” 

“Yes,” the man answers. 

“They had a minuen?” the woman asks next. 

“Yes,” he tells her. 

“They got ten?” she asks, as if she cannot believe it that 
they could get ten men for the minuen. 

“Yes,” he says, “the old man Golbun came in at the last.” 

“That old stunk!” she says. “He is still creeping about?.” 

And at Harry Berlin’s place, Harry Berlin has cleared 
off the table-cloth from off the dining-room table and the 
Tobens with the Mr. Nelson and Max Arlan and Jack 
Arlan pull up chairs to the table and they all sit down to a 
game of cards. 

“Wheel and deal!” Harry Berlin is crying. “Wheel and 
deal!” 
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A Domestic Song Cycle 


James Reaney 
from the opera “Night-Blooming Cereus” 


(Mrs. Brown’s kitchen: a very crowded place, but in a small 
two-room cottage everything gets mixed in together—parlor 
and kitchen. Mrs. Brown has just finished her supper, and 
after taking a last sip of tea folds her hands for an after- 
dinner blessing.) 


A BLESSING 
Mrs. Brown: 


My Lord I thank for bread and meat 
You give more bread than I can cut 
More for to drink than I can cup 
More to myself than I can eat. 


These pitchers and these platters hold 
The milk and honey of thy love 

And I am grateful for thy grace 

As starving prophet was of old. 


But in between my praying hands 

And in between my fast shut eyes 

The table of thy manna stands 

From whose delight may I not rise. Amen. 


(She gets up and begins to clear up the dishes, shaking out 
the tablecloth, going to the stove for hot water and dishpan.) 


WASHING DISHES 


Now I will gather up and wash the dishes, 
Plate cup knife fork spoon and jug. 

Now will my plate and cup be just like fishes. 
There used to be so many more to gather up. 


Even I an old woman have servants and children, 
Plate cup fork knife jug and spoon. 

Unlike children away they cannot run, 

Safe on the shelves of the cupboard in this room. 


I suppose we are his china and cutlery, 
Plate cup jug spoon fork and knife. 
He washes us when we Him see. 

Easier to wash these than wash a life. 


But when I the old woman am taken from the table, 
Cup fork knife spoon jug and plate 

If they are not broken, before I break, will 

Faithful remain behind to demonstrate 


To others who may own them after, 

Plate cup knife spoon jug and fork, 

Daily to baptize themselves in the water 

Of thinking how they can for Heaven work. 


(The dishes are put away, the cupboard door closed, the 
dishwater somehow disposed of. She gets the broom from 
behind the door.) 


SWEEPING 


Look at the faces on the floor 

In the wood of the boards they are 
Faces of dust I sweep with a broom, 
Sweeping the dust in this room. 
Sweeping sweeping sweeping sweeping 
Has a sound like weeping. 
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If I kept all the dust I’ve swept 

It would be she I have wept 

Whose face appears more often than not 
In the dust and the fire and the knot 
And the blowing rain on the window 
And the tree-branches’ shadow 

Contain your face there! and again there! 
My lost girl in the dust in the air. 

But it is best to go on sweeping 

Over the faces better than weeping. 
Here is the face of an old man peeping. 
Here is the face of a young man reaping. 


Here is the face of an old woman sweeping. 


(A bit tired with so much activity, she sits in the rocking 


chair.) 
ROCKING 


Rocking rocking rocking rocking 
very very slowly. 

What I have been doing rocking, 
Most of my life lately. 


Sewing at a shirt or stocking 

As quickly as I can 

And what the people to me bring 
I sew at while rocking. 


Like selling footsteps to all houses 
My stitches go through cloth 

Of caps and nightgowns and blouses 
Dresses handkerchiefs and vests. 


I sew for everyone here, 

I the restless stillness, 

My thread looks through cloth for tear 
And the butcher’s apron. 


The sewing connects each one 

To myself except for her. 

She walks about beneath the sun 
Without my sewing snow. 


As the white snow fills fields and lanes 
Till they cover me all, 

Upon my old and long-used bones 
Rocking and sewing fall. 


(Mrs. Brown gets up and begins to move the plants away 
from the windows. She brings them to the table. The Night 
Blooming Cereus, on a special stand, is moved to a central 


position. ) 
A PLANT SONG 


The night 

Comes now with its frost 

In which a flower is lost 

Unless from windowsill 

Their keeper keep them day until. 


Patience Plant 

Come here now 

To this table 

And Elephant Ear 

The frost to get you won’t be able. 


Christmas Cactus 

Busy Lizzie too 

Red geraniums 

And the farthest Wandering Jew. 


Night Blooming Cereus 
Night Blooming Cereus 
Now for us 

You will come out 

After a century 

To see my friends and me. 


Dark green 

Dark green, dark green, 

Your leaves, your leaves 

As time without 

Her being seen, 

The years her mother sadly grieves. 


Within 

Your blossom may I see 

Within the leaves of grief 

The face of my lost girl 

Or if that is not to be 

May somehow lighter be my sheaf. 


(She sits at the harmonium, finds her place in the hymn-book, 
and sings to her own accompaniment.) 


A HYMN 


Our Lord has prepared for us 
Houses in Heaven. 

How many rooms have they? 
They number seven. 

And what will we do 

In this Heavenly House? 
Watch flowers come out 

All the day through. 


In his cellar you’ll find 

Cool milk and sweet wine 
And those so inclined 

May spend all the day there. 
And what will we do 

In this Heavenly House? 
Whatever you want to 

All the day through. 


In the woodshed you'll notice 
Trees chopped up ready 

And fine dry split kindling 
For fires all so steady, 

And what will we do 

In this Heavenly House? 
Watch the fire burn 

All the day through. 


In the pantry you'll find loaves 
That ravens have brought, 
Loaves everlasting 

All fresh and hot. 

Our Lord has prepared for us 
Houses in Heaven 

With tables of wheat bread 
Spiritually leavened. 


In his parlor the carpets 
Refresh tired feet 

Like valleys of green grass 
All dewy and sweet. 

And what will we do 

In this Heavenly House? 
Always be visiting 

All the day through. 





And up in the bedroom 

Four angels are bedposts 
Who each with a gold broom 
Sweep care from your eyes. 
Oh what will we do 

In this Heavenly House — 
Dreaming true dreamings 
All the day through. 


And in the seventh room should be 
A pair of folded hands 

Praising him who built for thee 
A house that ever stands. 

All children and cousins 

All brothers and sisters 

And fathers and mothers 

And relatives lost, 

Lost loved ones 

Dear faces 

Will be with you there 

If not here, there. 


(A knock at the door.) 


The Birth of a 


Little Magazine 
Jan de Bruyn 


There was, of course, the inevitable clink of ice in tall 
glasses, and the fire of enthusiasm blazing round the table. 


And talk — eager, urgent, exciting talk. These ingredients 
have produced — often — the ‘little mags’ of past and 
present, and this occasion was no exception. Prism was born. 
But with a difference. 

Snatches of the case-room conversation illustrate: 

“It seems to me that what we need is not just another 
literary mag. We’ve seen them come and go for years. And 
though they’re bright and interesting for awhile they 
develop a pattern of sameness, and consequently fade 
away.” 

“You're right — they try to do everything: print original 
material, criticism, book reviews, and literary gossip, and 
dissipate their energies. What we should do is focus — focus 
on the life’s blood of literary interest — the creative writer 
— the fellow with the gift, the im«gination, the ideas.” 

“I agree; what we need is a mag that will devote its 
entire issues to the actual materials of the art—to poetry, 
short stories, novels, drama, and familiar essays. And besides 
we should impose no restrictions regarding length. If a story 
is good and is also long, we ought not to emasculate it by 
demanding cuts, nor to reject it because it does not fit some 
arbitrary pattern. Let’s regard poems as poems, and not as 
convenient fillers for the half pages at the ends of prose 
pieces. We’ve got to give the writers freedom and manoeu- 
vrability.” 

“Yes. And though there is an obvious need for good 
criticism, it seems to me that there are any number of 
journals that devote themselves exclusively or in part to 
literary discussion. But is there a single magazine that 
gives itself up completely to the writers?” 

The ice thuds, the bottle gurgles, the syphon hisses; the 
clinking and the babbling go on : 

‘“. . . but, damn it, I don’t see it! Why serve up only 
one kind of cake, when so many are available and tasty? 
Sure, a single ‘point of view’ gives a mag character — but 
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what kind? If you’re going to be ‘beat’ you at once restrict 
your audience, the scope of your publication, and your 
chance of success — and when the fad burns itself out — 
where are you? What we want to do is present all the 
colours of the spectrum, and create the impression of the 
unit which is contemporary literature.” 

“That’s it! That’s it! Prism! There’s our title—Prism, 
a magazine of contemporary writing.” 

“Say, we're really getting somewhere! How do you 
fellows feel about new stuff, experimental — or the talented 
student-writer? I feel that often when ‘little mags’ get 
started, they highlight this sort of thing, but after a while 
they depend more and more on the stand-by’s — good, yes 
—but that’s not much help to the beginner.” 

“That’s a crucial point with me, Jan. I know several 
young people who show considerable promise, but seldom 
get beyond university magazines — if that far — and I’m 
all for giving them a boost — not because they are young, 
or need encouragement, but because they are genuinely good. 
And the same goes for — yeah, thanks Jake; I'll have 
another — the same goes for the off-beat, the unconven- 
tional. If it hits hard, if it is truly effective, I’m for it.” 

‘““.. to get the money for all this? Printing costs, publi- 
city, and, as far as I’m concerned, reasonable payment for 
the contributors — it costs, man!” 

‘Listen. If we put out a good magazine, people will read 
it, buy it. Advertisers will use it. I’m sure this country can 
and will support it — if it is good enough. Sure, we'll pay 
for the material; what else? And if we pay we can be 
choosy and get the best, and if we provide that kind of 
mag we'll do O.K.” 

‘““..., Canada Council or Koerner Foundation?” 

“No, I wouldn’t want to start that way, even if we 
could — which I doubt. There’s a need for Prism — I like 
that title — and if there’s a need the project will stand on 
its own two feet. I think we owe it to ourselves and to the 
idea to let it prove itself. Let’s be diffrent. If later we need 
help for special work, expansion, or more arty layout and 
format — well, then perhaps... ” 

It is now several months, some three dozen volunteers, 
and some three hundred subscriptions later. Issue One is 
about ready for the press; it lives up to the case-room 
conditioning. It is wide in scope. It gives spots to the com- 
pletely unknown, to the relatively unknown, and to the 
wellknown. Every word is literature, rather than about 
literature. It brings together writers from B.C. to New 
Brunswick and some from the United States. It contains 
a chapter from a novel, a long satiric poem and an imagina- 
tive short story that leave one chuckling; it has a new and 
profoundly moving poem by one of Canada’s foremost poets, 
and another from a university student. Prism is born. 





The first issue of Prism is coming out on Sep- 
tember 15. Subscriptions before that date are $3.00 
for the year (four issues) and will be accepted by 
the editor Mr. Jan de Bruyn at 3492 West 35th 
Avenue, Vancouver 13, B.C. MSS should be sent 
to the same address, and, as is usual (Prism is not 
unique in this respect, at least), should be accom- 
panied by a _ self-addressed stamped envelope. 
Founding subscriptions are $25.00 and over, and are 
regarded as donations to a good cause, entitling 
the donor to Prism for its lifetime. 
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Books Reviewed 


BASIC DOCUMENTS IN CANADIAN HISTORY: James 
J. Talman (“An Anvil Original”); Van Nostrand; pp. 
190; $1.35. 


It may be a sign of the times that books primarily of 
Canadian interest are now occasionally being included in a 
popular American series. The Anvil Books, however, are only 
“popular” in the sense that they are cheap, not in the 
audiences they may be expected to appeal to. “Basic Docu- 
ments in Canadian History” is no more of general “popular” 
appeal than “The Roman Mind at Work” or “The Basic 
History of Modern Germany”. Most of the titles, in fact, 
are of this fundamental nature, providing texts or outlines; 
hence, I suppose, the name for the series—‘“Anvil Books”. 

Mr. Talman’s collection of original texts includes a section 
on exploration and fur-trading, others on Loyalist days, 
constitutional evolution and economic development. It comes 
on down to the present through the two world wars and ends 
up with extracts from Hansard on the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
The selection is all-embracing and gives a fair apergu of 
Canadian development. It will be useful to students as a 
handy little book of reference and may entice them into 
going beyond the minimum text-book reading, into more 
specialized collections of source materials, The present re- 
viewer can testify that once students can be persuaded to 
look into the materials from which historical accounts are 
constructed, the subject takes on a new vitality for them. 

There are a few points in the preface to be noted. The 
very first sentence tells us that Canada has developed from 
‘an unexplored geographical region to an independent world 
power”. I wish otherwise responsible people would stop 
throwing around this phrase “world power” in such a loose 
fashion. We are as much a “world power” as, say, Argentina, 
less so than, say, Portugal, with its historic empire. Let us 
face the bitter truth that we are a secondary (and probably 
a provincial) power not a world power. 

Again, the editor talks of “the peaceful co-existence” etc. 
of Canada and the United States. He rescues himself from 
this cliché, it is true, by slipping in the phrase “not unmarred 
by misunderstanding”. But here again, would we not be 
better for facing the facts? It is true that it is nearly a 
century since there was an armed incursion from the United 
States, but it is also true that one of the deepest currents 
in Canadian life has been fear and suspicion of the great 
neighbour. That is unavoidable, given the disparity in 
strength. But will not good relations be more assured if the 
sun of realism shines on both sides of the international 
fence? 

A, R. M. Lower 


SMOLENSK UNDER SOVIET RULE: Merle Fainsod; S. 
J. Reginald Saunders; pp. 484; $10.25. 


The new work published by Professor Merle Fainsod of 
Harvard reveals expert handling of impressive material, 
smoothness of style, and care in the framing of conclusions. 
The book, Smolensk under Soviet Rule, can almost serve 
as a volume of notes to his earlier important work, How 
Russia is Ruled, whose ideas are summarized in the intro- 
duction. The earlier book is chiefly concerned with the 
macrocosm of the Soviet political system and aims at broad 
generalizations, whereas the recent study deals with Soviet 
microcosm and limits itself to conclusions pertaining to 
specific problems of the area under investigation — the 
Western oblast — to the exclusion of problems resolved 
on the highest administrative level. 

A further limitation stems from the incompleteness of the 
Smolensk Archive, which contains only two hundred 
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‘random’ files —- the number taken to Germany in 1941 
after the seizure of Smolensk by the Germans and duly 
‘liberated’ by the Americans in 1945. As illustrative mate- 
rial, the Archive fails to give a full portrayal of Soviet poli- 
tical life even on a microcosmic level, because the Western 
oblast, with Smolensk its capital, was not an industrialized 
area. That is why the two books are not quite complemen- 
tary, although Smolensk under Soviet Rule can be described 
as oversized footnotes to Professor Fainsod’s earlier, basic 
study. The anomaly results from the fact that the ‘foot- 
notes’ come as an aftermath of the text which had to stand 
without them. It is not that the earlier book was undocu- 
mented, but that the documentation was of a different type: 
it consisted of the reports of refugees and defectors from 
the Soviet system, distilled by the author’s intuitive, expert 
judgment, without which the interpretation of official docu- 
ments available at the time would not have been free of bias. 

The very strength of the book is also its weakness. The 
fact that Smolensk confirms what had been written earlier 
by Professor Fainsod himself and other sovietologists is a 
tribute to his and their judgment and insight; yet, at the 
same time, the importance of the recent publication is 
reduced. It is true that much of the book’s content is either 
new or fascinating, but it is to be regretted — although 
no fault can be attributed to Professor Fainsod — that 
these two qualities are rarely found in combination. 

The emphasis of the work is — as the author phrases it — 
on the political process: “ . .. the organization of authority 
in the region, the way in which controls operated, and their 
impact on the people who lived under their sway” (p. 5). 
But the effect of the fascinating mechanism of political 
control which he illustrates is lessened by the fact that the 
picture is all too familiar and that the outcome is known in 
advance, Similarly, not many persons would attempt through 
this book to feel the “texture of Soviet life”, because valid 
generalizations about this life have already been accepted. 
The tumult of modern existence leaves but little time to 
savour the particular, once the general has been presented 
in a sound and authoritative form and it is the scholar’s 
primary task to generalize from the particular, not vice 
versa. 

As a reference source, the work is perhaps too microcosmic 
and predigested for the scholar, while too specialized and 
not sufficiently piquant for the general reader: it will satisfy 
the curiosity of neither. The latter will be more inclined to 
read Gouzenko’s The Fall of a Titan, while the former will 
rather refer to the complete files of the Federal Records 
Center or peruse once more Professor Fainsod’s former 
How Russia is Ruled or other works of similarly high caliber, 
such as those of Barrington Moore, Jr., Kulski and Towster. 

W. J. Stankiewicz 


CANADA IN WORLD AFFAIRS: From UN to NATO 
1946-1949; Robert A. Spencer; Oxford University 
Press; pp. 447; $5.00. 

CANADA IN WORLD AFFAIRS: 1953 to 1955: Donald 
C. Masters; Oxford University Press; pp. 223; $3.50. 

These two books, issued under the auspices of the Cana- 
dian Institute of International Affairs, fill in gaps in the 
biennial surveys of Canadian foreign policy. No other coun- 

try in the Commonwealth has gone so far in producing a 

continuous record of its involvement in world affairs; and 

future scholars will be grateful to the Institute and its authors 
for their careful and exact description of Canadian policy in 
the years under review. These two, like their predecessors, 
are admirable. Professor Spencer has a longer and more 
eventful period to cover than Professor Masters, and is 
able to look back on it from a later date. This gives his 
narrative rather more the tone of conventional than of con- 
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temporary history, although he does include a good many 
contemporary expressions of opinion. But Professor Masters 
has his virtues too. His account has rather more bite to it, 
and seems to be written from a slightly more defined point 
of view. The execution of both is wholly to be praised. 


The earlier book shows Canada still testing the water of 
the postwar world, and shivering on the brink; the second 
shows it swimming strongly. The first has Mr. St. Laurent 
for its hero, the second Mr. Pearson. Mr. St. Laurent is seen 
as an effective bridge between Mr. King, who was con- 
genitally ill at ease with politicians from outside North 
America, and Mr. Pearson, who sometimes seems happier 
with foreigners than with his fellow-countrymen. By the 
time the second volume ends, Canada is a practised partici- 
pant in diplomacy, a catalyst and solvent in awkward situa- 
tions which demand the touch of a middle power. In a sense, 
reading these two books shows the reader how Canada grew 
up. 

But I find this easy phrase irritating. Nations do not 
“grow up” in a few years. Obviously Canada had all the 
resources of a middle power long before she began to use 
them in wide-ranging diplomacy. And while we draw atten- 
tion to the rapid growth of Canadian influence under Mr. 
Pearson, we cannot help feeling that there is something 
artificial about it; for Canada has gained her influence, not 
by the exercise of power, but by being honest broker, middle- 
man, and even, at times, dumb waiter. There is no doubt 
that the influence is there. But what lies behind it? Is it 
driven by the force of an active public opinion, or by the 
sense of devotion of a political party, or by demands of 
geography and economics which cannot be stilled, or by an 
over-powering determination to win a place in the sun? If 
any of these is the answer, then Canadian influence is some- 
thing dynamic and may be expected to grow. But is it? 

On the evidence of the books under review, the answer 
lies in none of these, but in two factors much less dynamic 
in character. One is that Canada was uniquely placed, in 
the postwar world, as almost the only country with con- 
tinuous experience of friendly negotiation and agreement 
with the United States. Unless her diplomats had been 
excessively maladroit, they could hardly have failed to exert 
influence elsewhere. Who else knew the habits of the Yanks? 
The second factor is complementary to the first: it is the 
impressive character of Canada’s diplomats, and especially 
of Mr. Pearson. Articulate, worldly-wise yet earnest, seeking 
few favours but determined to be active, they have been a 
great success. It was no accident that Mr. Pearson was 
nearly elected UN Secretary-General. 

The point I am making is that the smooth character of 
Canada’s diplomacy owes much to particular personalities 
and to the fact that Canada, as a political unit, has really 
wanted very little from the world since 1945, except the 
establishment of NATO and a cease-fire in the Formosa 
straits. Canada has been able to act as an efficient croupier 
because she has no hand in the game, is honest and diligent, 
and is overwhelmingly polite. There is nothing wrong in this. 
International politics needs its croupiers, if the game is not 
to turn into a free-for-all. But there are two questions which 
an outsider can ask Canadians. The first is whether they 
might not get tired of this repetitious role, and wish for 
something more exciting. The second is whether there are 
forces below the surface in Canada which might demand 
some change of role, in order to see their ends achieved. As 
presented ‘in these two volumes, Canadian policy seems to 
be conducted very much in a vacuum. It is “monolithic”, 
according to one of the authors: the Department of External 
Affairs does it, Parliament sometimes talks about it, but on 
the whole no-one else minds. When economic interests are 
affected, or when Russians visit areas in which their former 
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victims are to be found, there may be a spurt of public 
annoyance, but it does not last. Broadly speaking, my second 
question is whether this situation is likely to continue, or 
whether Canada contains within itself the seeds of conflict 
over foreign policy, as Australia and India do. Perhaps 
Canadian scholars will give us food for thought here too, as 
they have on the course of foreign policy in the past. 

J. D. B. MILrer 


THE MYTH OF THE BIRTH OF THE HERO, and other 
writings; Otto Rank; edited by Philip Freund; McClel- 
land & Stewart Ltd.; First Vintage Edition; pp. 315; 
$1.40. 

Otto Rank, it is suggested by the editor, has been under- 
valued in psychoanalytic doctrine, mainly because of Freud’s 
hostility to him following his defection from orthodoxy in 
the early nineteen twenties. One of the early ardent disciples, 
the only non-medical member of the group, precocious and 
influential with the other members because of his learning 
and his astute mind, his assertion of an independent dogma 
was only a matter of time. Inevitable too was the dis- 
pleasure of the master. At any rate, Rank’s new techniques, 
new ‘will theory’, new claims for the birth trauma gave him 
a separate status as leader of a branch movement parallel 
and perhaps closer to the cults of the other renegades, Adler 
and Jung. The Myth of the Birth of The Hero, first published 
in an English translation in 1924 while Rank was still a firm 
disciple of Freud marks an extension of what was once called 
rather curiously ‘higher criticism of the Bible’ to parallel hero 
stories in other cultures. Rank isolates the common features, 
the distinguished parents, the obstacles in the way of the 
conception of the hero, the prophetic dream or oracle, the . 
surrogate humble mother, the revenge on the father and the 
subsequent elevation to the role of hero. This is now a 
familiar story thanks to the garnerings of anthropologists 
and poets from the treasures of The Golden Bough. Rank’s 
distinctive slant is the psychoanalytic parallel between the 
hero myth and paranoid delusions. 

The ‘other writings’ provide a richer vein for the fifties. 
Written much later and from his individual and developed 
point of view, what he has to say on art and the artist and 
on life in general is the product of a lively and urbane mind. 
Like all Freudian literature, and Otto Rank remains a 
Freudian in spite of differences, these revived essays are 
rich in surprises, and mad but exciting alternatives to com- 


mon sense. ° 
Jessie Macpherson 


FREUD: THE MIND OF THE MORALIST—Philip 
Rieff; Brett-Macmillan; pp. 397; $6.75. 


“This immense and almost new domain of dangerous 
knowledge . . . Never yet did a profounder world of insight 
reveal itself to daring travellers and adventurers, and the 
psychologists who thus ‘make a sacrifice’ — it is not the 
sacrificio dell’ intelleto, on the contrary! — will at least be 
entitled to demand in return that psychology shall once 
more be recognized as the Queen of the sciences, for whose 
service and equipment the other sciences exist. For psycho- 
logy is once more the path to the fundamental problems.” 

With Nietzsche’s trenchant words the author opens a 
page of Freudian explication that establishes for all time 
the post-Freud ‘transvaluation of values’. For Nietzsche the 
old values are transvalued into a condition of unabashed and 
advocated power. Freud’s transvaluation is in the opposite 
direction, into a moral order where the need to exploit one 
another is reduced by self-understanding. But each upset 
the apple cart of old values. Nietzsche thought the fruit 
rotten at the core. Freud feared that the bitter fruit would 
continue to be eaten, as society, resistant to his insights, 
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continued to demand of its members self-punishment as the 
price of social acceptance. 

Mr. Rieff’s book is a difficult one to review. In the first 
place it is long, detailed, rich in metaphor, making connec- 
tions between its subject matter and almost everything else 
under the scholarly sun. In the second place, to evaluate it 
as an accurate record of Freud’s thought, it would be neces- 
sary to read and digest the whole canon, a feat that must 
have cost Mr. Rieff himself a few concentrated years. In the 
third place, the interpretations, emendations, criticisms and 
appreciations are written with an energy and a massive 
vocabulary that defy anything but the closest attention. In 
connection with the last point it might be said that if there 
is an unfamiliar word the author uses it, ‘detritus’, for 
‘debris’, ‘ambience’ for surrounding confusion, ‘frenetic’ for 
‘insane’. No doubt his professional colleagues expect a degree 
of linguistic grandiosity. On the other hand it must be 
acknowledged that Mr. Rieff’s natural gifts of language 
enrich the book, just as Freud’s own verbal powers enabled 
him to convey the subtle complexities of the humau mind, 
mainly known today through his remarkable words. 

Obviously Freud is to be regarded as a moralist and not 
only in the Nietzschean sense of contra- or anti-traditional 
morality. Not for the first time Freud’s own puritanism is 
stressed, and where Freud’s theory seems libertarian, as in 
his emphasis on sexuality as fundamental both to life and 
to the configuration of mind, the theory is shown to be a 
description not a prescription. If anything is prescribed by 
Freud it is a remedy for sexual malady, implicit though 
not original in the contemporary human condition. Freud, 
indeed, is seen as the liberalizer, not for licence but for 
freedom, substituting construction for destruction. No 
Utopia is promised, but in the emergence of psycholical 
man, “the private man” resisting “the demands made by 
both culture and instinct”, some hope is given for a more 
moral future — deriving “lesson of right conduct of life 
from the miseries of living it.” In one of the reversals of 
ordinary opinion in which the book abounds, the author 
states, “He (Freud) is the architect of a great revolt against 
pleasure, not for it. He wrote no briefs for the pleasure 
principle. Rather he exhibited its futility. It is toward the 
reality principle that Freud turns us, toward the sober 
business of living and with no nonsense about its goodness 
or ease”. 

Though the book’s title suggests a polemic, its genius is 
its dispassionate consideration of the whole of Freud’s 
thought, together with monumental learning both within the 
psychoanalytic field and without, in all its contagious dis- 
ciplines, psychology, anthropology, philosophy of history, 
literature, theology. The critique is at many points defi- 
nitive. After a masterly exposition of fundamental psycho- 
analytic theory comes a series of detailed examinations of 
its implications. On the one hand, the intellectual and cul- 
tural setting of Freud’s thought, nineteenth century, Jewish, 
authoritarian, misogynist, is shown to account for much of 
its character, its shortcomings as well as its strengths. On 
the other hand the revolutionary effect of Freud’s work, 
good and bad, on the thought and life of the twentieth 
century is here given a classical interpretation. Freud and 
tradition, Freud and political sovereignty, Freud and reli- 
gion, Freud and “the ethic of honesty”, these and many 
other themes are discussed with sensitivity, imagination and 
great learning. 

It is safe to assume that many orthodox Freudians will 
not approve. Even a relative outsider can detect occasions 
upon which Mr. Rieff has slipped off the analytic couch to 
expound an easier Adlerian or Frommian optimism. There 
is, indeed, something theoretical, something cerebral in the 
exposition. To oppose instinct and civilization as the nether 
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and upper stones between which the self, the human being 
is apt to disappear or disintegrate into a neurotic dust is 
to oversimplify the Freudian issue and to distort Freud. It 
is true that in his later theory Freud seemed to see society 
engaged with the individual in a war of attrition. But in 
his fundamental analytic theory the war is between parents 
and child. The parents need not represent in any degree a 
civilizing influence. Their demands may be far removed from 
those of polite society or the needs of the arts or institutions, 
may be in fact the result of their own malfunctioning. The 
plight of the human child powerless at first, defenceless 
except in identification with parental figures determines 
later conflicts and character patterns. The results are subtler, 
more complex, more baffling to describe than as instincts 
opposed to civilization, or as the individual repressed by 
society. 
But some degree of simplifying was necessary to provide 
a principle of order for material otherwise unmanageable. 
That the error of over-simplification could be attributed to 
a thesis so intricate in its arguments, so comprehensive in 
scale will cause some surprise to other readers. The penetra- 
tion of Freudian thought into every corner of twentieth 
century life is impressively documented. This book is not 
for the casual reader. It is a textbook, though thoroughly, 
even poetically literary and a much needed contribution to 
inter-departmental learning. Indeed it is a ‘must’ for all 
those who wish to be intellectually alive in this century. 
Jessie Macpherson 


SASKATCHEWAN: THE MAKING OF A UNIVER- 
SITY: A. S. Morton; revised and edited by Carlyle 
King; University of Toronto Press; pp. viii, 120; $2.50. 

Alumni of the University of Saskatchewan and students 
of Canadian university history are indebted to Professor 
Carlyle King and the University of Saskatchewan for edit- 
ing and publishing the unfinished manuscript of the late 
Professor A. S. Morton on the early history of the University 
of Saskatchewan. It is a slight but substantial account of 
the founding of the best organized and best administered of 
the provincial universities of Canada. 

The secrets of Saskatchewan’s success the book makes 
abundantly clear. In the first place, despite the founding by 
the Church of England of a University of Saskatchewan in 
1883, the denominational rivalry which did so much harm 
with so little credit to any one in Ontario and Manitoba was 
peremptorily avoided in Saskatchewan, thanks to the early 
vigilance of Hon. E. W. S. Haultain and Hon. J. A. Calder. 
In the second place, the government of the university was 
entrusted by the provincial government to Convocation in a 
partnership of state and university appointees which has 
lasted for fifty years and strengthened with time. And, 
thirdly, the University of Saskatchewan found in its first 
president an academic scholar with a genius for dignified 
public relations who made the University of Saskatchewan 
a proud possession of the people of the province. 

Finally, it is not inapposite to point out that the Univer- 
sity Act in Saskatchewan, alone among the major universit- 
ies of English Canada, does not, as those universities 
deliberately and invidiously do, prohibit members of faculty 
from being members of the board of governors. That this 
willingness to accept faculty as equals has had much to do 
with the success of the governors of the University of 
Saskatchewan, no university man will doubt. 

For all the above reasons, students of university admini- 
stration and university governors and administrators will pay 
particular attention if they sense the change developing in 
the Canadian academic profession, to this account of the 
foundation of the most nearly autonomous of English 
Canadian universities. W. L. Morton 
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JUPITER C.: FOUR POEMS FOR THE MISSILE AGE: 
Kenneth McRobbie; Contact Press, 28 Mayfield Ave., 
Toronto; broadsheet; 25 cents. 

Turned out personally by the author, under the coopera- 
tive C.P. imprint, these four poems appear in broadsheet 
form — four poems on a single large page — a form that 
indicates an impulse toward wide distribution. Patrick 
Anderson in a flush of political (Marxist) popularism once 
tried this idea in Montreal; McRobbie’s effort is a hysteri- 
cal cry of protest that is connected with the San Francisco 
declamatory style and use of the platform and soapbox. 
Jupiter C has its own individuality, however, a rhetorical 
and constructivist verbal engineering that is very much 
his own. The fusion of Blake, Barker, and Allen Ginsberg is 
achieved at the cost of some heat in his own Toronto fur- 
nace. 

The first poem, an apocalyptic vision of the murder of 
innocents by modern science and the H-bomb, starts at the 
peak of passion and hence has nowhere to go. Like a typical 
Dylan Thomas poem, each verse is an ‘incremental repeti- 
tion’ of the first, the increment consisting of more words. 
Poem II, a sequence of mixed metaphors in which sex is 
equated with the jargon of missile launching, presents no 
coherent emotional resolution to the foregoing: sex appears 
as an anguished effort to escape this satanic earth by its 
own rocket. Poem III deplores the apathy and failure of 
“the church” to take any action in this extreme crisis of 
humanity. The final poem continues the same theme, echoing 
a religious despair in the absence of “the Cross” in our 
mechanical suicidal atomic age, yet the author himself does 
not seem to display any religious fervor or conviction of his 
own. The result is irony. In all four poems rage predominates, 
aimless, unharnessed, almost unendurable. This is the char- 
acteristic of some of the new poetry in Canada and America; 
and it is likely to remain and increase — until the stock- 
piles are dismantled, or explode. Louis Dudek 


A Little Japanese Bridge Would Have 
Done as Well 


We stood on the overhead bridge above the tracks 

Alone as actors blinkered by footlights 

Of wet reflecting pools and the misty glaring kliegs 

Each other’s audience. 

Sides of thick wire mesh protected rather than imprisoned us 
Increasing our stage convention of four walls 

That kept away the sticky dark. 

There raised above the world in equilibrium at last 

We forgot our many rehearsals. David Parsons 
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